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GERMANY’S VON PAPEN , 
Volume XX “None of the promises have come true.” | Number 1 
(See ForeiGN News) 
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Come INSIDE the engine and SEE why ee 
Ethyl is better 


NGINEERS in General Motors’ Research Laboratories 
wanted to see how Ethyl controls combustion, thus pre- 
venting harmful knock, overheating and loss of power. 
By fitting a quartz window into the top of a modern high 
compression motor they watched gasoline at work—took high- 
speed photographs of actual combustion inside an engine. Below, 
at the left—you see the picture of ordinary gasoline knocking. ee 
Below, at the right—Ethy] Gasoline burning smoothly, steadily, 


powerfully. Look at these pictures and you will understand why Ed h: 
more car owners buy Ethyl than any other brand of motor fuel. best 
You will understand why nearly every car manufacturer now be ch 
offers high compression engines designed to take advantage of the of tee 
universal distribution of Ethyl Gasoline. date” 
Now fill your car with Ethyl and fee/ the difference you can insted 
see in these pictures. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York. is, 
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Re ay ee atone 8 
ORDINARY GASOLINE burns 
unevenly—wastefully! Follow the 
pictures from left to right. First 
the spark. Then the gasoline starts 
to burn. Its flame spreads. Notice 
the “‘carbon yellow’’ behind the 
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flame. In the sixth picture—knock 
—all the remaining gasoline ex- 
ploded at once. The last picture 
shows nothing but afterglow. 
Knock has wasted the gasoline 
that should be working now. 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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KNOCK —caused by the 
failure of ordinary gasoline. 
The blue flame leaps at terrific 
speed—explodes_ violently— 
instead of burning smoothly. 
The yellow is caused by glow- 
ing particles of free carbon. F.n- 
gineers call it “carbon yellow.” 


ETH YL GASOLINE burns evenly 
—completely. Notice the absence 
of “carbon yellow’’ even in the 
first three pictures. As combustion 
progresses, the difference becomes 
greater. Ethyl does not knock. It 


Entered as second -class 


ETHYL GASOLINE in the 
same engine delivering power 
at just the speed theenginecan 
take it. Useful power. Smooth 
power. Cool power. Power 
that is controlled! Notice the 
clean burning. Notice the 
absence of “carbon yellow.” 





is not all burned until the last pic- 
ture is over. This means that its 
greatest power is available when 
the piston is going down—the 
time when power counts most in 
the performance of your car. 








matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Lll., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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"READ 
THAT. . 


... of you want the truth!” 


Ed hadn’t meant to say it. After all, Jim was his room-mate and 
best friend. But in the heat of anger, it slipped out. The trouble 
started over a laundry bill, Jim claiming he had paid more than 
his share. One remark led to another, and finally Jim accused Ed 
of lack of loyalty —said that when there was a chance of a “double 
date” with two attractive girls Ed always asked another fellow 
instead of him. That was the last straw for Ed. 
“Lack of loyalty?” Ed sneered. “‘Why, you big sap!” Then 
seizing a magazine, he flipped it open to an advertisement. “‘ Read 
that, 1f you want the truth.” 

And Jim read it. 

To this day, he thanks Ed. 

Maybe it would be a good thing for people in general, and certain 
people in particular, if friends told them the truth once in a while. 















Send for our FREE book of Etiquette—tells what to wear, say and do at social affairs. Address, Dept. T. 7, Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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GOLD HUNTER 
STRAYS FROM 
FAVORITE SMOKE 


But Radio Message Brings 


Ontario Man Back into the Fold 
—to Stay! 








pAs away in North Bay, in Ontario, 
Canada, Mr. Thomas Hall listened to a 
radio program from “‘the States.” It seemed 
to Mr. Hall that an old friend was speaking, 
a friend he’d long neglected in his search for 
gold in distant lands. Not five minutes after 
the close of that program, Mr. Eall was 
again in touch with his old friend. But let 
this letter tell you, in Mr. Hall’s own words, 
the story of his happy reunion. 


North Bay, Ontario, Canada, 
February 18, 1932. 
Edgeworth, 
Richmond, Va., U. 8. A. 
My dear Sirs: 

Listening to your excellent broadcast 
tonight, I cannot resist the urge to write 
you. This urge is kindled by remorse that 
I have strayed from the ‘“‘straight and 
narrow’’ path that should have been trod- 
den by me since first 1 smoked your en- 
trancing weed. 

From London, England, by way of 
Shanghai, Singapore, Mombasa, Odessa, 
Algiers, Las Palmas, Sydney, N. 8. W., 
and Montreal to this smal] but busy city 
is a long route and a far cry. Eventually 
reaching the lands where the Ogoki joins 
the Albany, ever in search of the yellow 
metal, I lost track of Edgeworth. I forgot 
the delicacy and the satisfaction of the 
tobacco that once was all to me. 

Within five minutes of the closing of 
your program, I telephoned a good friend 
and this is what I said, ‘‘ Hello, Tom, have 
you any Edgeworth in stock?’ And he 
replied, ‘‘Sure I have.’’ Well, I ordered a 
stock and tonight I shall sleep all the 
sounder, knowing what the morrow is 
bringing. 

I have returned to the good old ‘‘straight 
and narrow.” 

Cheerio, 
Thomas Hall. 


Are you entirely satisfied with your pres- 
ent tobacco? If not, perhaps you yourself 
Edgeworth is 


should try Edgeworth. 
different—a blend of 
rich burleys in which 
the natural savor is 
retained. Your name 
and address, sent to 
Larus & Bro. Co., at 
104 S. 22d St., Rich- 
mond, Va., will bring 
you a free sample 
packet of Edgeworth. 
You can buy it in 
vacuum sealed tins— 
or in the famous 15- 
cent pocket packages 
in Ready-Rubbed or Plug Slice Form. Put 
Edgeworth in your pipe and smoke it. 

Mr. Hall returned to the “straight and 
narrow” through an Edgeworth radio pro- 
gram. If you too would like to hear one of 
these entertaining broadcasts, tune in 
Wednesdays at 10 P.M., E.D.S.T., over the 
Coast to Coast N.B.C. Red Network and 
hear the Corn Cob Pipe Club of Virginia. 
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Aide Vernou 
Sirs: ; 

Mention was made recently in Time that 
Capt. Vernou is now aide to the President 
(Time, May 30). For personal reasons I would 
like to know the parentage of Capt. Vernou. 
May Vernou, a daughter of Capt. Vernou of the 
19th U. S. Infantry, was a schoolmate of mine in 
Galveston, Tex., in the ’80’s. She married an 
officer of the U. S. Army, whose name I do not 
recall, and died not long afterwards. 

As a subscriber in good standing would appre- 
ciate a Time pencil, as mentioned in the issue 
of June 13, p. 2. ‘ 

Mrs. GEORGE WILLRICH 

La Grange, Tex. 

Capt. Walter Newhall Vernou, U. S. N.. 
new White House aide, is the son of Capt. 
Charles A. Vernou, 19th Infantry, U. S. A. 
He was born at Fort Larnard, Kan. Feb. 
10, 1878, appointed to the Naval Academy 
from Michigan in 1897.—Eb. 


baie ea 
Original Ricks 
Sirs: 

And so you have joined the army of those 


who would hang the identity of “Cappy Ricks’ 
on the late Capt. Robert Dollar (Time, May 
23). We who have a personal recollection of 
the business life of Peter Bb. Kyne before he ever 
started to write know better. 

“Cappy Ricks” is a composite character em- 
bracing the exploits of two men. One of these, 
John Dolbeer, long dead, was a New Hampshire 
Yankee. The other, Capt. A. M. Simpson, died 
not long ago, well into the 90’s. He was a Maine 
Yankee. Both of them were astonishingly shrewd 
lumber-mill operators and vessel owners, and 
neither of them ever took a bad dime... . 

Kyne began life as a sort of underclerk with 
the San Francisco headquarters of Dolbeer & 
Carson. John Dolbeer’s only son died in his 
teens and Dolbeer took a lasting fancy to Kyne. 
Dolbeer encouraged him in every manner. When 
success came to Kyne, Dolbeer rejoiced: when 
Dolbeer died, a millionaire, Kyne was hand- 
somely remembered in the will. Dolbeer was a 
markedly strong figure in the business life of his 
day, and when Kyne writes of redwood, you may 
depend on it that he has Dolbeer in mind. 

Of Capt. A. M. Simpson there are innumerable 
stories extant in San Francisco’s lumber and ship- 
ping world. In his way he was as striking a 
figure as Dolbeer. When Kyne tells about the 
manipulations of “Cappy Ricks” in the pine 
business, chalk down a story about A. M. Simp- 
son. 

This is no disparagement of the late Capt. 
Robert Dollar, a wire-edged Scotch trader if 
there ever was one. Having known all three 
men I have often wondered what would have 
happened if they had engaged in a tripartite 
deal and who would have brought in the bacon. 
A venturesome bookmaker might have laid odds 
at 2% to 1 and take your pick. My money 
would have gone down on Dolbeer, with many 


mental reservations. 
R. D. JOHNSTONE 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Peter B. Kyne explains that Cappy 
Ricks, a universal type. is compounded 
of many an oldtime shipping man of the 
old school. During his nine years in the 
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wholesale lumber industry, he met them 
all. They were much alike and by now 
nearly all gone. The adventures of Capt. 
Dollar, as well as Capt. Simpson and John 
Dolbeer, also contributed to Cappy Ricks. 
Author Kyne “supposes” that the kind, 
wise, philosophic side of Ricks is Dolbeer. 
Capt. Simpson (“never make a contract 
without an 7f in it”) was a “character” 
about whom there were many stories cur- 
rent-and who tried to get Kyne to come 
and work for him. For Author Kyne’s 
novelette /reland Uber Alles, Capt. Dollar 
provided the story. He called Kyne to his 
office one day, said, “Skipper, I’ve got a 
story that might interest you,” proceeded 
in his thick Scotch accent to tell of a smart 
plot involving the Dollar interests with the 
German Pacific Fleet during the War. 
Capt. Dolbeer left Kyne $5,000; his part- 
ner, Carson, left Kyne $1,000.—Eb. 
Quoter McNamee 

Sirs: 

To keep his facts straight Graham McName 
evidently went to the Republican National Con- 
vention equipped with a copy of Time. 

Probably you noticed that this morning, while 
forecasting the day’s activities in Chicago, Mr. 
McNamee quoted Time’s description of Joseph 
L. Scott (Time, June 6) from “Lawyer Scott 
was not selected casually’ to “New York and 
Massachusetts, with strong Roman Catholic side- 
walk votes, are States doubtful for Hoover.” 

A. W. Rocers 

Alsted, N. H. 


“Too Good” 
Sirs: 

We were approving the annual requisitions 
for the school needs and I noticed that Time was 
not on the list of magazines ordered. I enquired 
of the Superintendent why Time was not in- 
cluded. He answered that because it was too 
good it was not included. Pressed for the reason 
he said: “The scholars used it too much for 
oral English, they copied excerpts and they were 
curt, clear and complete; they did not have to 
study out anything, it was all there, thereby sav- 
ing them from studying.” They placed another 
magazine* in T1Me’s place. 





* Literary Digest. 
FREDERICK G. THOMAS 
President of Board of Education 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


ps? ee 
Short Wave Marching 
Sirs: 

We have just received your very welcome news 


of the return of Time to the air. Many thanks 
for your notification. 

Quite probably I am mistaken (hope I am), 
but I cannot somehow place the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on any of our good short- 
wave stations. May I ask if you have made 
some arrangement to cover the short-wave audi- 
ence? 

Of course you know what I am now going 
to say, as well as or better than I do, but every 
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only one 
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subscription 
price is 
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Roy E. Larsen 
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When you are their age—will 
you have money to come 
and go as you please? 











Metropolitan Life's contracts 

afford a means to . 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organizo- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 


of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of d C lividends 
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HINK of your satisfaction 
Tr being independent, 
free to enjoy the days as 
they come, able to pay oc- 
casional visits to those you 
love, sure of a royal wel- 
come—a burden to nobody. 


You certainly will want to 
be freed from anxiety 
about money when you get 
to be 60 or 65. At that time 
of life you would be un- 
willing to ask for or to ac- 
cept money from anybody. 






a 
© 1932 mw. L.1. co 


If you had a regular, fixed 
income, you could look 
forward to years of con- 
tentment—responsibilities 


behind, leisure ahead. 


Why not plan, now, for the 
time when you will want to 
have an assured monthly 
income? From the minute 
you start planning, every 
step that you take toward 
protecting your future will 
bring you added peace 
of mind. 


Cosi a Siideitgtilines Field-Man about Retirement Income Plans or write to 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


*ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FUL-VUE GLASSES 


HAVE HIGH-UP SIDE BOWS, 
REVEALING EYE EXPRESSION, 
CLEARING SIDEWAY VISION 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT 
YOUR EYES 
gtd trifle with your eyesight. 

It’s too important to your 
health, youthfulness and earning 
power. You may not need glasses, 
but seven out of ten people do. 

How much better to ar- 
range for a thor- 
ough examination 
today than to risk 
the regrets of many tomorrows. 
It doesn’t pay to skimp on the only 
eyes you'll ever have. 

If you are advised to wear glasses 
you will, of course, want the most 
becoming type, and correct fit. 
Good fitting makes a big difference 
in looks. 

That is why the best professional 


NEW FUL-VU 


1 - x 
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The same man, but 
different glasses. 
At left, new style 
Ful-Vue, with high-up 
streamline side bows. 
Below, old style, low 
side bows hide the eyes 
and obstruct vision. 


advice is important. Custom fitting 
of glasses to your face involves a 
study of facial contours to make 
you look your best, and takes plenty 
of time. Hasty fitting cannot satisfy. 

Ful-Vue glasses represent a long 
advance in better looks and better 
vision. There are designs for men 
and women—with frames or rim- 
less, in pink or 
white gold. They 
are described — 
with much other helpful 
information—in our new booklet, 
“What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses.”” The coupon brings 
it without cost. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 


SEND FOR 


this important 
illustrated 
BOOKLET 











AmericanOpticalCo. ,Dept. T4,Southbridge,Mass. 
Without charge or obligation, please send me 
the booklet,**What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses.” 


Name 


Address 





City 


The name of the 








added voice swells a chorus, so please read on. 
Your most appreciative public is not in the good 
old U. S. A. Your magazine is reaching out 
every year to wider and more distant readers— 
and these readers are not only the exiled or 
wandering Americans but the English-speaking 
and English-reading Latin Americans as_ well. 
And these are legions uncounted. Why not allow 
your splendid broadcasts to advance and increase 
your circulation in this field—by no means a 
small field? 

Short-wave has almost completely replaced 
long-wave reception in these latitudes and _ all 
south of Cuba, and this includes the millions oi 
Mexico and Central and South America. Static 
and overlapping drool as bad as static on the 
long-wave, coupled with constantly improving 
emission from such short-wave stations as_ the 
General Electric (the best) from W2XAL or 
the Westinghouse stations from Bound Brook, 
N. J., and KDKA at Pittsburgh, have thrown the 
old long-wave sets into discard except where 
short-wave attachments can be used. Even 
Europe recognizes this, and now with Madrid 
Spain, on the air with beautiful transmiss‘on 
every night, thousands upon thousands of short- 
wave sets are going into the Spanish-speaking 
homes, where some one almost invariably also 
understands English. Please do not forget us or 
overlook this ever-increasing audience. And 
kindly advise me if a short-wave hook-up is 


included. 
R. G. HaAINnes 

Bayamo, Cuba 

“The March of Time” will go out over 
the short waves from Station W2NE 
(New York) and Station W3XAU (Phila- 
delphia). With atmospheric conditions 
right, these stations (both Columbia) are 
heard all over the world. Columbia is now 
working on a new transmitter to eliminate 
further the atmospheric factor.—Eb. 


Minneapolis & the Bible 
Sirs: 

Your reference to the St. Paul-Minneapolis 
quip of changing name of twin cities to Minne- 
haha—‘‘ Minnie” for Minneapolis and “Haha” for 
St. Paul (Time, June 13) reminds one of another 
time-honored quip of the Bible salesman who 
found a Minneapolitan who had never read _ the 
Bible so loaned him a copy. Calling later, he 
found the gentleman had read the Bible but did 
not like it because of constant references to St. 
Paul and no mention of Minneapolis. 

CHARLES EDWARD THOMAS 

Ridgeway, S. C, 





“Liquor Drinkers of America” 
Sirs: 

The most valid and puissant argument that I 
have knowledge of, for the retention of the 18th 
amendment in our constitution was that ad- 
vanced by the Hon. Jack Bradford, prominent 
lawyer and planter of Itta Bena, Miss. (a so- 
called arid State) in a speech yesterday de 
livered on the Jones Fedric Plantation at the 
annual squirrel stew. Guests were the im- 
portant cotton planters of this Mississippi Delta 
section. Applause was gusty. 

For the information of your readers, I quote 
the speech [in part]: 

“. , . Taxation is destroying our nation. We 
have been taxed in every way that the in- 
genuity of our politicians can conceive. We 
are taxed when we own a thing, and when we 
sell it, when we buy, and when we pay, wh:-n 
we ride and when we walk, and in every other 
imaginable way we are being taxed until the 
burden has become unbearable. 

“There is only one commodity under God's 
high heaven which is free of tax at this time, 
and sells at reasonable prices, a commodity that 
took twelve years of scientific effort and ex- 
periment in studying the fine points of produc- 
tion. Gentlemen, 1 refer to CORN LIQUOR 
And now, as a crowning infamy, our politicians 
want to repeal the 18th amendment and _ then 
place an enormous and confiscatory tax on 
liquor, thus bringing about our complete en- 
slavement. 

“The time for action is here when our gov- 
ernment attempts to step in and forbid the 
manufacture and sale, unless we pay a tax, ol 
the last and only joy-giving commodity that our 
country affords. 

“Let us not give up the ship as long as it 
will float. We must have some freedom left. 
Let us stand by and upkold and support the 
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Ow THESE STIFLING, HOT DAYS AND INTOLERABLE NIGHTS... 


Irigidaire Air Conditioning Units are now 
offered in two attractive cabinet models, fin- 
ished in walnut or mahogan ry lacquer on steel. 
There are also Frigidaire Air Conditioners 
for installation behind grilles, suspension from 
ceilings or for building-in with special cabinet 
arrangements, 


Someday you'll wonder how you stood it 
—how you ever struggled through a hot, 
stifling, oppressive summer in the old- 
fashioned way... 

That “someday” will come the moment 
you install the Frigidaire Refrigerated 
Air System—when you begin to enjoy the 
cool, bracing temperatures it brings— 
when you find how it increases hot 
weather energy and makes summer the 
most delightful season of all. 

Agflick of the switch—and the Frig- 
idaire System changes sultry, sticky heat 
into delightfully cool, dry air! It actually 
refrigerates the air—just as your house- 


hold Frigidaire does, using the same efli- 


- FRIGIDAIRE 


REFRIGERATED AIR SYSTEMS 








cient, time-tested type of cooling unit. 
And furthermore, it removes excess hu- 
midity, which makes heat so oppressive. 
In winter the same equipment, when con- 
nected with steam or hot-water lines, 
may be used to radiate heat and supply 
the necessary moisture. 

This Frigidaire System is a tested, 
proved success—backed by General 
Motors and guaranteed by Frigidaire 
Corporation. Visit your local Frigidaire 
representative and see what this new 
Frigidaire equipment will mean to you 
in year-round health and comfort. Or 
write direct for free illustrated book ... 


Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. G-79, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me illustrated literature de- 
scribing the new Frigidaire Refrigerated 
Air System. 


Name 






Address... 








6 
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HAT white, coated tongue! It’s 
a sign of bodily distress. Heed it! 

That’s the advice leading doctors— 
including world-famous medical au- 
thorities—are now giving. 

For instance—here is the statement of 
Dr. Georges Faroy, head of the depart- 
ment for internal diseases in the great 
H6pital Beaujon, Paris. He says:— 

“Poisons that collect in the intestines 
undermine health . 
tongue, indigestion and general loss of 
vitality are symptoms. 


. . Headaches, coated 


“IT advise people suffering from these 
ailments to avoid cathartics and harsh 
laxatives. I know no safer means for over- 
coming constipation than fresh yeast. 

“Yeast keeps the intestines clean and 
healthy . . . stimulates the flow of gastric 
juices, aids digestion and renews appetite.” 

If you would like to “tone up” your 
system—to keep it free of 
the poisons that lead to 
coated tongue, bad breath, 


Dr. Srrasser, noted Austrian 
sanatorium head, states: “Yeast 
has a revitalizing effect.” 









explains 
DR. FAROY 
of Paris 


bad skin, etc., try Fleischmann’s Yeast! 
Just eat it regularly, like any other food 
—3 cakes every day. Eat it before meals, 
or between meals and at bedtime—plain 
or dissolved in water (a third of a glass). 
You can get it at grocers, restaurants, 


soda fountains. Won’t you try it—now? 





*“*My experience proves to me that what doctors 
say is right,’’ writes Ethel A. Anderson, of New 
York. “I often had headaches. My system was 
sluggish . . . I began eating three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast a day. Now I have no headaches. 
My strength came back. I never felt better!’’ 


—_—_—_$$———— er” 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for health comes 
only in the foil-wrapped cake with the 
— yellow label. It's yeast in its 
27) fresh, effective form—rich in 
4 vitamins B, G and D—the kind 


\ famous doctors recommend! 
we Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 














‘noble experiment,’—the 18th amendment—for 
through the adoption of that law, we have 
worked out among ourselves a substitute for 
bonded liquor that far excels in every degree 
and in every manner, both in taste and effect, 
that which was dispensed prior to the enact- 
ment of that amendment. 

“IT therefore call upon you and the hard- 
liquor drinkers of these United States to join 
me in an organization to be known as _ the 
‘Liquor Drinkers of America,’ that we get to- 
gether immediately and act at once before it 
is too late. All are eligible as members who 
drink at any time any of the following: Corn 
liquor, rye, barley, white mule, gin, moonshine, 
or any of the other excellent brands. vn 

It is reported to me that Mr. Bradford's 
organization has had unprecedented growth. 

Ne tson T. Levincs 

Moorhead, Miss. 


—_ e — 


“No Beautifying Drinks” 
Sirs: 

If you think, for a moment, that I don’t like 
your very excellent paper, Time, you never made 
a greater mistake. It is, without any exception, 
the very best weekly periodical in the whole 
world, and, as such, the best value for the 
money. When I have read it I send it on to my 
son in India, who is as great an admirer of it 
as I myself. There is only one objection I have 
to it: that is, the pictures of the American men 
& women which appear in its columns from 
time to time. They—especially the women—are 
the most repulsively vulgar-looking people I 
have ever seen in print. And I have come to the 
conclusion that the primary cause of their very 
hideous appearance lies in the fact that you 
have no good, healthy, beautifying drinks in 
America, and you wilfully prevent men from 
making proper use of the most glorious and 
beautiful produce of God’s earth, namely, the 
vine. You could produce in America champagne 
which would be superior to the best in Rheims 
Burgundy better than that of Macon, and of 
Bordeaux the best in the world. And yet you 
let yourselves be bullied and bulldozed by cranks 
and faddists and narrow-minded bigots. 

I have ordered my bankers (Barclay’s Bank, 
Aldershot) to send you five dollars. And | 
beg of you to accept my sincere apologies for 
not attending to this matter before; but I have 
been extremely busy, and I shall not forget it 
again. 

Dr. FitzGERALD LEE, M. A. 

Fleet, Aldershot, England 


: . 
Banjo-Eyed 
Sirs: 

In Time (Letters, June 20) Mr. Albert Hil- 
liard of Nevada questions the reference to my 
husband as “banjo-eyed Norman Klein” in your 
issue of May 23, wonders if the epithet anger 
Mr. Klein as it does Moon Mullins. 

I haven't noticed it if it has. I gave him the 
nickname because, like many a newspaperman, 
he assumes an expression of innocent astonish- 
ment when caught in some particularly out- 
rageous roguery. And they are banjo-like. He 
indited his first novel, No! No! The Woman! 
to me thus: “To Dorit.’ Actually he calls me 
“Dorit Biskit.’’ Philosophic, I take it as a trib- 
ute to my mild feats at biscuit-shooting, voice 
no anger 


— oo 


DorotHy KLEIN 
Westport, Conn. 
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"SIX 
CYLINDERS 


NO MORE- 
aT 
NO LESS,” | 


says America 


TIME 





Anything more and you sacrifice economy 
anything less and you sacrifice smoothness 


cars. Lifting hoods. Counting cylinders. And 
the result? An overwhelming verdict for the 
six, in preference to cars of fewer or more cylinders. 


“SIX CYLINDERS. No more—No less!” And 
America backs up that conviction by purchasing more 
six-cylinder Chevrolets since January Ist than any 
other type of car in the lowest price field. 


Bes everywhere are comparing low-priced 


With more than six cylinders, you sacrifice Chev- 
rolet’s famous economy of gas, oil and upkeep— 
the greatest economy in today’s motor car market. 
With Jess than six cylinders, you sacrifice the buil/t- 


in smoothness that makes driving really enjoyable. 


But with a six—a Chevrolet Six—nothing is sacrificed. 
You get smoothness AND economy. 


And power—60 horsepower. And speed—65 to 70 
miles an hour, easily! And pick-up—from a stand- 
still to 35 miles an hour in less than 7 seconds! You 
also get Free Wheeling; Syncro-Mesh gear-shifting; 
big, spacious Fisher bodies. 

So, when buying a new low-priced car, settle the 
question of cylinders RIGHT, and you can’t go 
WRONG. Take America’s word for it: “SIX CYLIN- 
DERS. No more—No less!”’ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. Division of General Motors 


All prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 


CHEVROLET °*445 


AND UP, 
F. O. B. 
FLINT, 
MICH. 








Sixes $885 to $935 - 





Greatest satisfaction for your money 


CurysLers are more than just 
pleasing in appearance—they’re 
strikingly smart, distinguished. 
Chryslers offer more than just 
normal comforts—they are 
deeply, softly luxurious—ap- 
pointed and tailored with con- 
summate care and taste. 
Chryslers have more than just 
adequate power—they have 
worlds of power for that extra 
pick-up and extra speed every- 


HRYSLER 


WITH PATENTED FLOATING POWER 


OILITE SQUEAK-PROOF SPRINGS 
DOUBLE-DROP GIRDER-TRUSS FRAME 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH - 
FREE WHEELING - HYDRAULIC BRAKES - 


Eights $1435 to $1695 - Imperial Eights $1925 to $2195 - Imperial Custom Eights $2895 to $3595 


All prices f. o. b. factory. On Sixes, Automatic Clutch optional at $8 extra, Oilite Springs at $10. Duplate Safety Plate Glass standard on Imperial Custom Eights. 


SILENT GEAR SELECTOR - 
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116-inch wheelbase—82 horsepower 


body expects of a Chrysler. 
Chryslers are more up-to-date 
in basic engineering — having 
many entirely new develop- 
ments including Floating Power 
—that patented new method of 
engine mounting that creates 
a smoothness beyond belief. 
Chrysler provides important 
advantages such as springs that 
never need lubrication and 
never squeak — an automatic 





clutch that is absolutely auto- 
matic—truly effortless steering 
—safe all-steel bodies—the un- 
matched safety of self-equaliz- 
ing hydraulic brakes. 

Chrysler has outdistanced the 
industry in smarter appearance, 
richer comfort, faster and 
smoother performance, easier 
handling—offering in every 
way the greatest satisfaction for 
your money. 


125-inch wheelbase—100 horsepower 





Obtainable on ali other models at only $9.50 to $20. All closed models wired for PHILCO-TRANSITONE RADIO. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Cutting Through the Brush 


One day last week President Hoover 
stole the headlines from the Democrats 
and their pre-convention squabbles in 
Chicago. Before 9 a. m. a hurried call for 
news correspondents went out from the 
White House. At that early hour only a 
dozen second-string newshawks_ were 
rounded up.* They found the President 
standing behind his office desk, Secretary 
of State Stimson at his elbow. In a low, 
clipped voice the President began to read 
from a paper in his hand. The newsmen 
flipped out pencils and pads to jot down 
his words. He stopped reading to order: 
“Put away the pads. The proposal has 
been typed out for you.” 

The “proposal” was a world-sized plan 
for major reduction in all forms of arma- 
ments (see p. 14). Armies were to be cut 
one-third above necessary “police com- 
ponents.” All tanks, large mobile guns and 
bombing planes were to be abolished 
along with chemical warfare and poison 
gas. Battleship fleets were to be cut one- 
third, cruiser, destroyer and _ aircraft 
carrier tonnage one-fourth. No nation was 
to have more than 35,000 tons of sub- 
marine. The President raised his voice 
emphatically to declare: “The time has 
come when we should cut through the 
brush and adopt some broad and definite 
method of reducing the overwhelming 
burden of armament which now lies upon 
the toilers of the world.” 

An hour and 15 minutes later in Geneva, 
U. S. Ambassador Gibson was reading the 
Hoover plan to the assembled delegates at 
the Disarmament Conference. The Presi- 
dent had made his proposal as a bold and 
radical attempt to galvanize the con- 
ference into action after five months of 
fumbling. Its reception by the Conference 
was only lukewarm. But plain as a pike- 
staff was the fact that if the Conference 
rejected the U. S. proposal and then ad- 
journed, the U. S. door would be slammed 
upon all European powers who might come 
to Washington seeking reduction of their 
War Debts because of hard times. 

The President’s plan meant no cut in 
the U. S. Army (138,817 men), already 
below the “police component” standard 
based on population. But he was ready 
to give up tanks, ships, guns and bombing 
planes if Europe would do likewise. Presi- 
dent Hoover estimated that such reduc- 
tions and eliminations would save the 
U. S. two billion dollars in ten years. 

The country reacted favorably to the 
President’s proposal. “Fair and sound,” 
declared Senator Borah. Senator Robin- 


_. *Most first-string men were lying over in 
Chicago between conventions. 


son, Democratic leader, said the plan 
would test the good faith of the Geneva 
Conference. Senator Reed, military affairs 
committee chairman, hoped it would be 
accepted. Senator King found it had 
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GARDNER COWLES 


“| feel dee ply honored 
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will try to 


“Some merit.” In Paris General Pershing 
called it “fair and just ...a concrete 
and statesmanlike plan which should re- 
ceive immediate approval.” Sour notes 
were struck by Tennessee’s Senator Mc- 
Kellar (“Nonsense”) and Mississippi’s 
Representative Collins - (“Silly”). The 





U. S. Press generally acclaimed it as 
“timely and bold,” “sensible,” “irrefut- 
able.” 
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@ To find a successor to Charles Gates 
Dawes on the board of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., President Hoover last week 
looked to Iowa and appointed Gardner 
Cowles, 71-year-old publisher of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune. An 
“independent” Republican, Mr. Cowles is 
a director of Northwest Bancorporation, 
has served his President on the Commis- 
sion on Conservation and Administration 
of the Public Domain. Said he of his 


appointment: “I didn’t even know my 
name was being considered. ...I1 feel 


deeply honored and will try to serve to 
the best of my ability. I have a great 
deai of confidence. 

Mr. Cowles’s appointment filled out the 

R. F. C.’s board but not its presidency, 
which General Dawes had held. A squab- 
ble broke out when President Hoover in- 
timated that he might put an outsider into 
that job. In the Senate his authority to 
name the R. F. C. president was challenged 
on the ground that by law the board must 
choose its own. 
@ President Hoover flexed from 5¢ per lb. 
to 24¢ per lb. the duty on: alsimin, fer- 
rosilicon, aluminum and ferro aluminum 
silicon containing between 20% and 52% 
of aluminum. 


THE CONGRESS 

Work Done 

The Senate: 
@ Passed-a bill by New York’s Wagner 
providing $2,300,000,000 worth of Federal 
unemployment relief; sent it to conference 
(see p. 10). 
@ Passed a House bill authorizing the 
Red Cross to distribute free to the needy 
50,000,000 bu. of the Farm  Board’s 
surplus wheat; sent it to conference. 
@ Confirmed (35-to-16) the renomination 
of Thomas Ventry O’Connor to be chair- 
man of the U. S. Shipping Board. 

The House: 
@ Took two one-day recesses to allow 
the Senate to catch up on legislation. 
@ Adopted (189-to-139) a resolution by 
Illinois’ Sabath to investigate the Post 
Office Department with special reference 
to office construction, airmail contracts, 
methods of economy. 
@ Refused (102-to-72) for the fourth 
time to approve a $600,000 item in the 
Department of Agriculture appropriation 
bill for grasshopper control in the North- 
west. 
@ Received favorably from committee a 
bill by Oklahoma’s Johnson for free distri- 
bution by the Red Cross and Veterans’ 
organizations among the needy, of surplus 
government stocks of cloth, clothes, shoes, 
et al. 
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Garner v. Wagner v. Hoover 


Federal relief for the fourth winter of 
the Depression last week became a matter 
of three-way compromise, with the House, 
the Senate and the President all at odds. 
Individual pride of opinion ran high. The 
White House threatened a veto if its will 
were denied. The Senate had “principles” 
it swore it would never surrender. The 
House, through its Speaker, raged and 
cursed to have its own way. Meanwhile 
the destitute of the nation trembled in 
fear lest they in their plight get nothing 
from a quarrelsome capital. 

Early this month the House passed 
(215-to-182) an omnibus relief bill backed 
by Speaker Garner. Using this bill as a 
parliamentary frame, the Senate struck 
out all the House provisions and substi- 
tuted a measure of its own devised by 
Senator Robert Ferdinand Wagner, New 
York Democrat. Last week the Senate by 
an overwhelming but unrecorded vote 
passed the Wagner bill. 

As they went to conference, the Garner 
and Wagner bills were alike only in that 
each called for a public outlay of about 
$2,300,000,000 to make jobs, stimulate 
government construction and feed the 
hungry. The principal provisions of the 
two bills which had to be compromised by 
the House and Senate conferees were: 


Wagner Bill Garner Bill 


A $500,000,000 Treas- A Treasury bond is- 
ury bond issue to be sue of approximately 
spent on Federal public $1i,200,000,000 to be 
works already author- spent in building some 
ized. Major items (in 3,000 postoffices and 
millions of dollars): other government struc- 
roads, 120; rivers & tures, improving rivers 
harbors, 30; govern- & harbors, constructing 
ment buildings, 100; Federal roads, and to 
flood control, 15; Army be otherwise invested in 
& Navy housing, 25. a national public works 
The President was given program returning no 
$168,000,000 to spend revenue. A gasoline tax 
on public projects as he of %¢ per gal. is pro- 
saw fit. None of this vided to amortize the 
construction would re- issue. 
turn revenue. 


An increase of $1,- An increase of $r1,- 


500,000,000 in Recon- 
struction Finance 
Corp.’s capital by the 
sale of its securities 
(which are indirect ob- 
ligations of the U. S.). 
This fund would be lent 
to States, counties, 
cities or public corpo- 
rations to finance such 
self-liquidating projects 
as toll bridges, tunnels, 
viaducts, waterworks, 
docks and canals. Only 
two forms of private 
industry could borrow 
from this fund: limited- 
profit housing corpora- 
tions for slum eradica- 
tion; construction 
concerns engaged to ex- 
ecute public works pro- 
grams. Set aside also 
was $40,000,000 for 
the R. F. C. to help the 
Farm Board finance the 
export of its surplus. 

A $300,000,000 R. 
F. C. fund to be lent 
only to States on the 
basis of population for 
direct relief of the job- 
less and needy.* 


000,000,000 in R. F. 
C.’s capital for loans 
to “any person” —mean- 
ing State, corporation or 
individual. 


$100,000,000 worth 
of “mercy money” to 
be distributed by the 
President as he sees fit 
among the jobless and 
needy. 


*This provision, once passed by the Senate as 
a separate bill, was reincorporated in the Wagner 
measure to get it into conference. 


Chief defender of the Senate bill 
throughout the long nerve-wracking de- 
bate was its author and sponsor, Senator 
Wagner. German-born, he had served as 
a Supreme Court justice in New York 


Paes = . 
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International 
New York’s WAGNER 


“Pork!” cried the President. 


City where he knew by experience the ex- 
tent of destitution. When in 1927 he re- 
placed Republican James Wolcott Wads- 
worth Jr. in the Senate, the State soon 
discovered it had not suffered by the ex- 
change. Chunky, genial, level-headed, 
Senator Wagner has been pounding away 
at Unemployment Relief for two years. 
Said he last week: 

“The Administration has waited for 
some miracle to come about to absorb the 
unemployed and unemployment has risen 
to a total in excess of 10,000,000. What 
has Congress done? We have _ brought 
about no recovery in business by any 
action so far and it is clear that private 
industry is unable to take up the slack. 
Thus far we have been smug, complacent, 
waiting for someone else. But the situa- 
tion can’t be met that way. ... The 
primary purpose behind this bill is to help 
States and municipalities which are being 
forced to abandon projects because they 
cannot sell securities.” 

The relief legislation had hardly gone 
to conference before President Hoover 
released a public blast against some of its 
provisions. His statement was accepted as 
a veto warning. The President was “glad” 
to see the “principle of generous relief 
to unemployment adopted.” The R. F. C.’s 
$300,000,000 for State loans was “in line 
with major objectives I have been advo- 
cating,” but it was “disheartening” that 
the money should be apportioned accord- 
ing to population rather than need—a 
provision the Senate deliberately inserted 
on the ground that the determination of 
local ‘‘need” would lead to bureaucratic 
delays and political complications. 

But President Hoover’s chief criticism 
was leveled against provisions in both bills 


for a bond issue for public works. At the 
beginning of the Depression the President 
used to stress public building as a major 
form of relief. When it failed to work, he 
turned against it. Said he last week: 

“T intensely regret these major pro- 
visions .. . committing the Federal 
Treasury to the expenditure of from 
$500,000,000 to $1,200,000,000 for non- 
productive public works... . : Any study 
will indicate their pork-barrel character- 
istics... . They are wasteful .. . not 
economically needed ...a squandering 
of public money. .. . A deficiency [will 
be] created in the Budget [which] cannot 
be disguised by accounting phrases... . 
We have worked for four months in heart- 
breaking struggle to balance the Budget. 
. . . To start now to break Federal credit 
will result in the eventual unemployment 
of far more men than this comparatively 
few benefited. . . . There is, however, a 
possibility of immediately rectifying these 
destructive factors and delinquencies. It 
is within the power of the conferees to re- 
write the bill. I earnestly hope this 
may be done.” 


DEMOCRATS 


Spontaneous Confusion 

If there is any distinction between the 
Democratic and Republican Parties it is 
that the Democrats indulge in spontaneity. 
Freedom of speech and action are the 
Democracy’s cardinal tenets. No leader 
is so small or obscure that he cannot pop 
up and make himself heard. Because the 
Party is individualistic and sectional, it 
has a habit of bursting into flame over 
principles and personalities. Where Re- 
publicans smother their differences in com- 
mittee, Democrats fight theirs out in pub- 
lic. Where Republicans represent the Peo- 
ple, Democrats are the People—noisy, 
emotional, opinionated. In conventions as- 
sembled they generate an atmosphere 
where almost anything can happen. 

Such an atmosphere last week pervaded 
the opening of the Democracy’s national 
convention at the Chicago Stadium. Fort- 
night prior, the Republicans had held their 
cut & dried meeting under the same root. 
Their differences were pale and disem- 
bodied compared to the issues dividing the 
Democrats. Arriving early on the scene 
the anti-Roosevelt forces under Alfred 
Emanuel Smith had opened a stinging fire 
on the candidacy of the New York Gov- 
ernor. This party strife a hundred news- 
men, ablest of their profession, were on 
hand to megaphone to the country. On 
the front page of his nation-wide press 
Democrat William Randolph Hearst, hav- 
ing plumped for the candidacy of Speaker 
Garner and found it hopeless, exhorted 
Democrats to be truly democratic and 
drop the old two-thirds rule required for 
nomination. His press was not above 
fabricating reports of a Wall Street meet- 
ing of “160 prospective angels for this 
year’s Democratic presidential campaign” 
to “stop Roosevelt.” Delegates arriving 
in Chicago found their leaders already 
locked in a struggle which might make 
or break their party. 

First Day. Ominous calm marked the 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





first day’s session at the Stadium. Beneath 
the Republicans’ bunting, flags and Wash- 
ington pictures, the gallery audience was 
only slightly larger than that which at- 
tended the G. O. P. meeting. National 
Chairman Raskob, often accused by Re- 
publicans of trying to “smear Hoover,” 
got a titter when he said he had looked 
up “smear” in the dictionary and found 
it meant “to anoint a dead body with 
sacred oil before burial.” Commander 
Evangeline Booth of the Salvation Army 
prayed. Mayor Cermak rumbled a speech 
of welcome which soon descended to a 
partisan harangue. Then Senator Barkley, 
tall, paunchy, all in white, launched vig- 
orously into his keynote address (see p. 
12). Most delegates, mindful of the fight 
to come, did not overtax their lungs or 
palms with applause. 

Shouse v. Walsh. The first fight sched- 
uled for the convention was on the per- 
manent chairmanship. Originally picked 
to preside was Jouett Shouse, able chief 
at the Washington headquarters. Roose- 
velt supporters had agreed to his election 
and the Governor was supposed to have 
sanctioned him. Then it was announced 
that Governor Roosevelt’s man for the 

©chair was Montana’s grey-grim Senator 
Walsh. Mr. Shouse had been ditched, it 
was explained, because he did not favor 
whe Roosevelt candidacy. Quickly the 
anti-Roosevelt battalions rallied to Mr. 
Shouse’s support, charging that Governor 
Roosevelt was guilty of bad faith. Al 
Smith vehemently declared: “A principle 
is at stake—the principle of keeping your 
word.” James Farley, loud chief-of-staff 
of the _Roosevelt forces, boomed out 
“pooh-poohs,” claimed he had the majority 
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LovuISsIANA’s LONG 
He emitted a loud yawp. 


necessary to elect Senator Walsh. A 
friendly gavel would greatly help the 
Roosevelt candidacy. 

Two-Thirds Rule. The second, and 
more important, fight on the program 
fizzled out when Governor Roosevelt, 
dangling on a telephone in Albany, beat a 


retreat which threatened to cost him the 
nomination. 

In 1832 Andrew Jackson fastened to 
the Democratic party a rule requiring a 
two-thirds vote to nominate. Its purpose 
was to give moral substance and worth to 
the nomination. Every subsequent party 
convention has used the same rule. A 
thing of sentiment and tradition, it cost 
Champ Clarke the nomination in 1912, 
deadlocked the 1924 Madison Square Gar- 
den meeting for 17 days. Last week on 
the eve of the Chicago convention Roose- 
velt supporters announced their intention 
to abrogate the two-thirds rule, nominate 
their man by a simple majority. This rule 
change could be effected by a majority 
vote (578). 

Decision to take this radical step was 
not Manager Farley’s. He had called a 
“pep meeting” for Roosevelt leaders. 
Bruce Kremer and Senator Wheeler, both 
of Montana, began to urge a change in the 
rules to help their candidate. Senator 
Huey Long, Louisiana's “Kingfish,” de- 
livered a loud yawp for the same thing, 
swung the meeting completely off its 
balance. Josephus Daniels of North Caro- 
lina and Senator Hull of Tennessee chimed 
in. Manager Farley lost control of the 
meeting and the Roosevelt movement 
passed momentarily into the little hands 
of little men from the South and West. 
The meeting voted to work for a simple 
majority rule to nominate. 

Other Democratic leaders were indig- 
nant. Mr. Smith fulminated: “The spirit 
of American fair play will not tolerate any 
eleventh hour, unsportsmanlike attempt to 
change the rules after the game has 
started. This radical change sounds like a 
cry for the life preserver.”” Senator Carter 
Glass, red with rage, called the proposal 
“a gambler’s trick,” such a nomination 


“damaged goods.” “The whole enterprise 
smacks of poor sportsmanship,” declared 
James Middleton Cox. Newton Diehl 


Baker said such a nominee would have “a 
moral flaw to his title.” 

When this yolley of criticism reached 
Governor Roosevelt, he backtracked. He 
telegraphed Manager Farley: 

“T have been giving much thought to 
the subject of adopting a majority nomi- 
nating rule instead of the two-thirds rule. 
I have always believed that the two-thirds 
rule should no longer be adopted. It is 
undemocratic. Nevertheless it is true that 
the issue was not raised until after the 
delegates to the convention had been 
selected and I decline to permit either my- 
self or my friends to be open to the accu- 
sation of poor sportsmanship or to the use 
of methods which could be called, even 
falsely, those of a steamroller. I am ac- 
cordingly asking my friends in Chicago to 
cease their activities to secure the adop- 
tion of the majority nominating rule.” 

Nomination. The nomination itself 
thus became once more the real fight of 
the convention. Governor Roosevelt did 
not have a clear two-thirds. Whether he 
could muster it or not was a question more 
confused every hour. The forces of Smith 
& the Favorite Sons took fresh heart for 
if Roosevelt could be stopped, the nomi- 
nee would be anybody’s guess. 


“Weakest Man.” Intensifying the bit- 
terness of the whole contest was an at- 
tack on Governor Roosevelt by Boss Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, field marshal for 
the Smith forces. Just before the Roose- 
velt men met to discuss the rules, the 








New JerseY’s HAGUE 


“Why consider the one man who is 
weakest?” 


mimeograph at Smith headquarters reeled 
out Hague’s blast. Excerpts: “Governor 
Roosevelt, if nominated, has no chance of 
winning in November. He cannot carry 
a single State east of the Mississippi. 

The Democratic party has a golden op- 
portunity but for the party to select the 
weakest man cannot bring success. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has utterly failed in his 
last two attempts to sell himself to the 
people. There is a wealth of material be- 
fore the convention. . Why consider 
the one man who is weakest in the eyes of 
the rank and file?” 

This condemnation from a hard-boiled 
politician of the Tammany stripe sent the 
Roosevelt crowd into a rage. Shrieked 
Senator Long: “Just the funeral march— 
the last screech of defeat! All Frank 
Hague knows is the road to Manhattan.” 

“I’m for Myself.” The personality of 
Alfred Emanuel Smith continued to dom- 
inate the Chicago scene. On his arrival 
from Manhattan, his first interview was 
as crisp and crackly as any he had ever 
given during the 1928 campaign. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“What did you have for breakfast?” 

“Ham and eggs.” 

“Who’s your own choice?” 

“Alfred E. Smith of New York.” 

“What do you think of the claim of the 
Roosevelt forces that they'll win on the 
first ballot?” 

“Just a little hallyhoo.” 

“How many votes for you in the New 
York delegation?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“How many from other States?” 

“You'll find that on the record. All 
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I know’s what’s on the public record.” 

“Are you leading a stop-Roosevelt move- 
ment?” 

“I’m combatting a stop-Smith move- 
ment that began a year and a half ago.” 

“Who’s your second choice?” 

“I’m for myself alone.” 

“Will you support the nominee?” 

“T don’t think it’s necessary to talk 
about that now.” 

Between glad-handing friends, being 
photographed, holding confabs, Al Smith 
found time to play golf every day. His 
efforts to keep the nomination away from 
Roosevelt were subtle, discreet. Except 
for the Hague broadside, Smith head- 
quarters seemed to be only pro-Smith, 
anti-nobody. 

First Break. “Call in the newspaper 
men! I’ve got a real story,” shouted 
Roosevelt Manager Farley as he read a 
telegram from Washington. It was from 
Senator James Hamilton Lewis, releasing 
Illinois’ 58 votes pledged to his candidacy. 
His explanation was that he had to remain 
in the capital to do his sworn duty on 
relief legislation. This first break in the 
ranks of the Favorite Sons prompted the 
Roosevelt leaders to claim half the Il- 
linois delegation. 

Hopefuls. The other Favorite Sons, 
minor candidates all, lay hopefully low. 
Speaker Garner, in Washington, came out 
for Repeal, declared he was “willing to 
serve my country and my party to the 
limit of my capacity.” His supporters 
paraded about Chicago with placards: “No 
Doles but Jobs—Garner,” “Garner is Ac- 
tion and Decision,” “Garner and Work.” 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland rested 
his case on his slogan: “Win With Ritchie.” 

Harry Flood Byrd’s candidacy was 
pressed as “The American” followed by: 
“Liberty and Order, Economy and Ef- 
ficiency, Courage and Honesty, Equality 
and Progress.” 

Object of many an urban stare was the 
rustic figure of Governor William Henry 
(“Alfalfa Bill’) Murray of Oklahoma 
sipping gallons of black coffee, chewing 
soggy cigar butts. He grew pessimistic 
about getting the nomination for himself 
but insisted Oklahoma would vote for 
Roosevelt only “after frost—and frost 
down our way don’t come until after elec- 
tion. 


Keynote 

“We meet to remove a shroud and don 
the garments of life and of hope. We 
meet to fulfill an appointment with Des- 
tiny. . . . We must by a major operation 
remove from the body of our nation the 
dead flesh and decayed bones resulting 
from twelve years of Republican quack- 
ery.” 

These were the words of Senator Alben 
William Barkley of Kentucky “‘keynoting” 
to the Democratic National Convention 
in the Chicago Stadium last week. The 
ideas behind them—the real voice—be- 
longed to Franklin Delano Roosevelt who 
had picked the Kentucky Senator as the 
convention’s temporary chairman and had 
previewed his speech a fortnight ago at 
Albany. The character of the campaign 
the New York Governor would make if 


nominated for the Presidency was forecast 
in his henchman’s thunderings at the 
assembled delegates. 

Theme Song: President Hoover has 
woefully mismanaged the Government, 
beguiled the country with false promises 








International 


KENTUCKY'S BARKLEY 
He flayed a “congregation of harpies.” 


and demonstrated his unworthiness to hold 
his job 

In an effort to be more temperate and 
fair than G. O. Partisans had been to his 
party, Keynoter Barkiey tucked this para- 
graph into his speech: 

“No fair man or woman wishes to be 
unjust to Mr. Hoover or his administra- 
tion. No sentence has ever been uttered 
by any responsible Democrat that re- 
motely reflected on his personal character 
or integrity. Nor do we hold him or his 
Administration exclusively responsible for 
all the evils which have befallen us.” 

Log-Roller on Tariff. Senator Barkley 
log-rolled a tariff on coal into the new 
Tax bill (Trme, May 30). Nevertheless 
as party keynoter he excoriated what he 
called the Hoover-Grundy Tariff Act, 
forced through by a “congregation of 
harpies” and signed by the President “with 
an apology.” 

“We propose,” shouted Senator Barkley, 
“to reduce the exorbitant and indefensible 
rates to inaugurate friendly interna- 
tional trade conferences. . . . The Demo- 
cratic Party does not advocate free trade. 
. . . |We] wrote, sponsored and secured 
the passage of a measure which ought to 
lift tariff-making above the sordid proc- 
esses of log-rollers and back-scratchers 
and place it upon the high plane of scien- 


tific knowledge. ... But Mr. Hoover 
vetoed the measure.” 
Agriculture. The Farm Board was 


flayed for “stabilizing wheat from $1.25 
per bu. down to 30¢. corn from 75¢ per 
bu. down to 20¢, cotton from 15¢ per lb. 
down to 5¢, wool from 20¢ per Ib. down 
to 7¢” at a public cost of $500,000,000. 


But Senator Barkley’s only concrete sug- 


gestions were to lend the farmers more 
money like “other forms of industry and 
finance” and to “take the Government out 
of the dubious adventure of speculation 
in farm products.” 

House Afire. The keynote was bitterly 
critical of President Hoover's attitude 
toward Democratic co-operation on relief 
and economy legislation. Declared Sena- 
tor Barkley: “Every effort has been made 
to deprive any Democrat of the credit 
due him for his labors in behalf of the 
unemployed. . . . Congress passed the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
the Glass-Steagall Act and created other 
agencies of temporary resuscitation, with 
the active, constructive and intellectual 
assistance of Democrats. But everybody 
knew as they know now that these meas- 
ures did not remotely touch the funda- 
mental causes of the disaster and were 
only designed as governmental pulmotors 
to keep life in the patient until Nature 
could take its course or a major operation 
could be performed. 

“We were in the midst of an emer- 
gency. Our house was on fire and we 
could not stop to dispute over the brand 
on the hook & ladder. Though the Fire 
Chief was known to be vacillating, uncer- 
tain, timid and afraid of the smoke and 
flames, we have tried to make the best of 
it and get along with him until we can 
secure a better one which we expect to 
do March 4.” 

“Bald Naked.” Senator Barkley, a Dry 


speaking for a Wet candidate, recom- 
mended the submission of a_ resolution 
repealing the 18th Amendment. Like 


Senator Borah, he denounced the theory 
that constitutional Prohibition could be 
kept in some States and not in others 
The Republican plank on this question he 
called “a promiscuous agglomeration of 
scrap-lumber,” adding: 

“A re-expression of the will of the 
people is advisable and justified... . Ii 
the people are to pass again upon this 
question, let them pass upon it in such 
bald, naked and unequivocal terms as to 
make their decision intelligent and cer- 
tain.” 

“New Commander.” With Candidate 
Roosevelt plainly in mind, Senator Bark- 
ley wound up his keynote thus: “There's 
nothing wrong with our people except 
that they have followed prophets who 
were false, blind and insensible. It was 
so in 1800 when Thomas Jefferson. 

It was so in 1828 when Andrew Jack- 
son. .. . It was so in 1884 when Grover 
Cleveland. .. . It was so in 1912 when 
Woodrow Wilson. . . . It will be so in 
1932. . . . The new commander we shall 
present will be the choice no less of farm 
than of city dwellers. He will be experi- 
enced and tested no less in national than 
in state affairs. . We pledge his dedi- 
cation to the service of the whole nation 
without regard to class or creed or sec- 
tion. 
“God of our Fathers. 
“Be with us yet 
“Lest we forget 


“Lest we forget.” 
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REPUBLICANS 
“Naked Repeal” 

Last week the country began to wake 
up to the fact that the Grand Old Party’s 
grand old plank on Prohibition was a very 
Wet plank indeed (Trae, June 27). Typi- 
cal of how most Republican Wets felt 
about it was the reaction of New Jersey’s 
Walter Evans Edge, Ambassador to 
France, who as convention delegate fort- 
night ago had voted for the minority 
plank for outright Repeal. Of the ma- 
jority plank for Resubmission and Revi- 
sion, he last week declared from the 
White House steps: “Although I voted 
against it, the more I look at it the more 
I think it’s all right. I feel that, when 
the people come to realize what it means, 
they will be satisfied.” 

What the plank really means as a Wet 
declaration received last week the inter- 
pretative oratory of the Senate’s greatest 
constitutional Prohibitor—Idaho’s William 
Edgar Borah. Senator Borah did not at- 
tend the Chicago convention; he did not 
want to risk defeat on the Wet-&-Dry 
issue. Instead he used the Senate chamber 
to release all his pent-up opinions on his 
party’s position. Shaggy and sonorous, 
he delivered an hour-long speech. Ex- 
cerpts: 

“The great majority of the convention 
were for naked Repeal. . . . Something 
like 500 voted for Repeal. When you 
take out the 204 delegates who came from 
Democratic States, you have an over- 
whelming majority for Repeal. . . . There 
were about 300-odd Federal officials in 
the convention and many of them voted 
as they did because of what they deemed 
political expediency. 

“As an illustration, the two gentlemen 
who had most to do with shaping this 
plank—Mr. Brown, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and Mr. Mills, the Secretary of the 
Treasury—were openly and uncompromis- 
ingly for Repeal. 

“... This platform has one definite, 
unmistakable proposition and that is the 
Repeal of the 18th Amendment. 
Having permitted the sale and manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquor and having 
referred the matter back to the States to 
deal with, there would be absolutely noth- 
ing left of the 18th Amendment. . . . The 
affirmative principle of it is gone... 
This plan is nothing but legalized seces- 
sion. It permits us to have a Constitution 
applying to one part of the country and 
not applying to another. It is a consti- 
tutionalmonstrosity. Once we restore 
liquor to the avenue of local trade, the 
national Government has surrendered its 
power. There is no possible way by which 
it can control the method, manner and 
place of its being sold... . 

“T openly and avowedly reject this pro- 
vision of the platform. A quietus 
cannot be put upon this question by 
adopting resolutions in the political con- 
vention. We will go back to the people 
and see whether there is a desire to let it 
£0 up or down.” 

Senator Lewis: The distinguished Sena- 
tor did much to make possible the election 
of the present President. I should like 


to ask him how he stands now since he 
has discovered the platform of his party 
works nullification. Will he now support 
President Hoover as an advocate of 
the 18th Amendment or as a nullifier? 

Senator Borah: The Senator asks 
whether I would support the President 
on this platform? 

Senator Lewis: I did. 

Senator Borah: I will not. 

These three words momentarily elec- 
trified Washington. Commentators ex- 
claimed that the Hoover campaign had 
suffered a heavy loss. Democrats chortled 
with delight. But political wiseacres were 
too familiar with the Idaho Senator’s pre- 
election behavior in the past to be alto- 
gether convinced. Possibly Nominee 
Hoover would say something ambiguous 
about Prohibition in the campaign which 
would open the way for Senator Borah 
to tip-toe back to the President’s support 
not on the platform. Indiana’s sage old 
Senator Watson summed up: “Senator 
Borah in the campaign will be where he 
always has been—supporting the Repub- 
lican ticket.” 


JUDICIARY 


Massachusetts Judge 

Last week Governor Joseph Buell Ely 
of Massachusetts appointed Felix Frank- 
furter, Harvard Law School’s famed 
liberal, to be a justice of the State Su- 
preme Court. Professor Frankfurter, 49, 
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FELIX FRANKFURTER 


Would he make murder flourish? 


Austrian-born, had the endorsement of 
such U. S. Supreme Court lights as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Louis Dembitz Brandeis 
and Benjamin Nathan Cardozo, who mar- 
ried Mr. & Mrs. Frankfurter. 

After his graduation from Harvard Law 
School in 1906, Felix Frankfurter served 
as an assistant U. S. attorney in the south- 
ern district of New York. Five years later 
he was appointed law officer of the War 
Department’s Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


In 1917-18 he was confidential assistant 
to Secretary of War Baker. Considerable 
notoriety attached itself to Professor 
Frankfurter as a result of his sympathy 
for Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 
radicals condemned to death in 1927 for 
murdering a South Braintree paymaster 
and his guard. While not of their defense 
counsel, he bitterly attacked the legal 
operations which sent them to the electric 
chair. One who had not forgotten this 
phase of Felix Frankfurter’s career was 
onetime Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller, who 
refused clemency to Sacco & Vanzetti. 
Rankled, he said last week: “With Ely 
pardoning murderers and Frankfurter, an 
open sympathizer with murderers, on the 
Supreme bench, I see no reason why 
murder should not flourish here in Massa- 
chusetts.” 





Chicago Surrender 

Murder flourished last week in Chicago, 
in one of the most remarkable obstructions 
of justice ever reported. 

On Dec. 6, 1930, six men with a 
machine-gun held up the State Bank of 
Clearing, Ill., made off with $60,000 in 
cash. Last April officials of the bank 
identified as the gang’s leader one Daniel 
McGeoghegan, once condemned to death 
for murder, a hoodlum and beer runner 
on the Chicago Crime Commission’s list 
of public enemies. 

At the trial one man hung the jury. 
Last week Assistant State’s Attorney 
Walker Butler asked Judge John Pry- 
stalski to quash the case against Gang- 
ster McGeoghegan. Judge Prystalski later 
said he “nearly fell off the bench” with 
surprise 

“If your reasons are not secret,” said 
the Court to the prosecutor, “I would 
like to know them.” 

“Lambert Bere and John Camphouse, 
officials of the bank, who identified Mce- 
Geoghegan at his first trial, asked me to 
do. it,” replied Attorney Butler. “They 
have been under guard in a Loop hotel 
since April 29 and their families and the 
bank need them.” 

“T don’t believe the State’s Attorney 
should stand here and confess he is not 
big enough to keep these men protected,” 
observed the Court. “I think Mr. Bere is 
big enough to take care of himself.” 

“Not when he is faced with a machine- 
gun, your honor,” ominously replied the 
Assistant State’s Attorney. 

The Court then signed the nolle prosse 
order. Gangster McGeoghegan, grinning 
widely, walked from the room free. 

Vaguely Chicago had realized that it 
was a longstanding practice among the 
local banditti to terrorize witnesses used 
against them by prosecutors. But citizens 
were aghast at this public admission of 
and surrender to the fact. A few days 
later Gangster McGeoghegan, born in Chi- 
cago’s criminal spawning grounds “Back 
of the Yards,” was reindicted. Witness 
Bere, promised a police escort, told a 
grand jury that he would again appear for 
the prosecution. Next job was up to Chi- 
cago’s detectives: find Daniel McGeoghe- 
gan. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Chancellor Proposes 


Work done last week at the Lausanne 
Conference on Reparations & War Debts: 
@ Spurred by a telegram from King Al- 
bert, Premier Renkin of Belgium secured 
the initialing of a Customs Union Pact by 
the Netherlands, Belgium and the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, subject to ratifi- 
cation by their parliaments. 

The “Little Three” pledged themselves 

to “progressive mutual tariff reduction,” 
invited all other countries to adhere to 
their Pact. 
@ Elaborately friendly, Premier Edouard 
Herriot of France (who speaks German) 
and Chancellor Franz von Papen of Ger- 
many (who speaks French—see p. 16) 
strolled about arm in arm, taking each 
other’s measure. 

Though the German said of the Young 
Plan that all its promises have faHed to 
come true, adding that Germany can pay 
no more Reparations, there was no quar- 
rel. The Frenchman’s equally blunt re- 
tort that Germany can and must pay 
something, was taken in good part by 
Lieut.-Colonel Franz von Papen. Suddenly 
this onetime officer in the Kaiser’s Army 
electrified Lausanne by proposing casually 
and unofficially “in American’’* a military 
alliance between Germany and France! 

“IT do not understand the anxiety of 
France about her security,” said the Ger- 
man Chancellor, “but surely this could be 
dispelled by a military alliance between 
the French and ourselves.” 

Whether to laugh at this proposal or 
take it seriously was a problem the Con- 
ference simply did not face last week. A 
train carried Chancellor von Papen to 
Berlin, another sped Premier Herriot to 
Paris. Sir John Simon had already left 
for London—all three to consult their 
Governments. In Lausanne, where the 
Reparations Conference was not supposed 
to discuss military matters anyway, it ad- 
journed pro tempore. 

Miss Ishbel MacDonald took her father 
for long, slow motor drives through the 
beauteous Swiss countryside. In London 
it was a matter of common remark that 
President Hoover had stolen the Prime 
Minister’s thunder (see col. 3). It was 
even said that unless Scot MacDonald 
achieves a spectacular success of some sort 
in Switzerland his loss of prestige will 
make it impossible for him to continue 
as the head of Great Britain’s National 
Government. 








Wiggling Out 

Since the death of Aristide Briand, the 
greatest orator in the French language is 
considered by most Europeans to be Emile 
Vandervelde, elderly President (leader) 
of the Second (Socialist) International. 

Though a Belgian (he has several times 
been Foreign Minister) Socialist Vander- 
velde was in Paris last week when he 
launched an attack on the Third (Com- 





*English correspondents made the point that 
the German Chancellor speaks “American” not 


English. 


munist) International, particularly con- 
demning Moscow’s doctrine that “the 
present is the last crisis of Capitalism, 
inevitably to be followed by the World 
Revolution of the World Proletariat.” 

“In this preaching of catastrophe,” 
smiled Emile Vandervelde, “they multiply 
quotations tending to show that, according 
to Marx and Engels, the increasing degra- 
dation of the proletariat and the economic 
catastrophe of Capitalism are necessary 
conditions of the coming revolution. 

“In 1852 Engels wrote to Marx that the 
great day was approaching. In 1853 he 
wrote again that France was on the verge 
of ruin, that the revolution was a matter 
of months. 

“What the Communists of today forget 
is that Marx and Engels constantly re- 
vised their theories as fast as they were 
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BELGIAN SOCIALIST VANDERVELDE 


He deprecated a dilemma. 


contradicted by facts. In 1885 Friedrich 
Engels pointed out--and the world was 
then still in the grip of the crisis that had 
begun in 1873—that Capitalist production 
could not be stabilized, but must go on 
increasing if Capitalism was to persist. 
What would happen, he asked, on the day 
when, because of American exports to 
Europe, the British lion’s part in supplying 
the world with goods should come to a 
standstill? How could Capitalism get out 
of that dilemma? 

“Nevertheless, after twelve years of an 
apparently insoluble crisis, Capitalism 
managed to wiggle out, and indeed become 
more prosperous than ever. 

“Today we are again in the position 
that Engles described—stagnation, pov- 
erty, superabundance of capital on the 
one hand, superabundance of idle labor on 
the other, with every appearance that the 
dilemma, once more, cannot be solved 
without a radical change of régime. 

“But does this mean that the revolution 
is for tomorrow? We have believed that 
too often in the past to hazard such a 
prediction again.” 


President Proposes 


“The time has come when we should 
cut through the brush!” 

Thus President Hoover, with an engi- 
neer’s contempt for diplomatic mincing 
around the brush, called on the Geneva 
Conference last week to hurry up and do 
something to justify its long French name: 
La conférence pour la limitation et la ré- 
duction des armements. 

Since it first met under League of Na- 
tions auspices five months ago, la confér- 
ence has succeeded only in banishing De- 
pression from Geneva bars, hotels, shops, 
theatres and night clubs (to which the 
Japanese delegates usually escort blondes), 
Fortnight ago the Conference and _ its 
committees actually adjourned (Time, 
June 27). The Conference’s disgruntled 
president, “Uncle Arthur” Henderson of 
England, was forced to announce that 
“private conversations” among the Great 
Powers would go on & on at Geneva until 
the Conference could reassemble “with 
reasonable prospects of success.” 

Suddenly all Geneva was galvanized by 
news that Washington had a message for 
the world. Flustered Mr. Henderson 
called the adjourned Conference back into 
being. Spectators swarmed buzzing into 
the galleries. In the press box newshawks 
hunched forward, fastened their eyes upon 
the rostrum. When U. S. Ambassador to 
Belgium Hugh S. Gibson cleared his throat 
and ruffled his papers, they scribbled thit 
he “looked nervous,” mentioned “his 
snow-white hair, though he is only 48.” 

Plunging into his speech, Ambassador 
Gibson began: “I am desired by the 
President of the United States to com- 
municate to the Conference the text of a 
statement which he is giving out at this 
moment. It is his hope that the public 
statement of such a program will fire the 
imagination of the world. .. .” 

“Reduce by One-Third.” In Wash- 
ington an_ hour-and-a-quarter earlier, 
President Hoover had read his program 
with fire and fervor to a small group of 
correspondents specially called to the 
White House at 9:15 a. m. (see p. Q). 
Rarely has Mr. Hoover read with so much 
heart in his voice. 

“The time has come,” the Engineer 
President said, “to adopt some broad and 
definite method of reducing the over- 
whelming burden of armament which now 
lies upon the toilers of the world. This 
would be the most important world step 
that could be taken to expedite economic 
recovery! ... 

“T propose that the following principles 
should be our guide: 

“First—The Kellogg-Briand pact, to 
which we are all signatories, can only mean 
that the nations of the world have agreed 
that they will use their arms solely for 
defense. 

“Second—Reduction should be carried 
out not only by broad general cuts in 
armaments but by increasing the compara- 
tive power of defense through decreases 
in the power of the attack. 

“Third—The armaments of the world 
have grown up in general mutual relation 
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to each other, and, speaking generally, 
such relativity should be preserved in mak- 
ing reductions. 

“Fourth—The reductions must be real 
and positive. They must effect economic 
relief. 

“Fifth—There are three problems to 
deal with—land forces, air forces and 
naval forces. They are all interconnected. 
No part of the proposals which I make 
can be disassociated one from the other. 

“Based on these principles, I propose 
that the arms of the world should be 
reduced by nearly one-third!” 


Abolish Bombing! As expounded in 
detail by the President, his proposal 
stresses not only reduction but abolition 
as a guiding principle in Disarmament. 
Thus he called for “abolition of all tanks, 
all chemical warfare and all large mobile 
guns.” 

“All bombing planes should be abol- 
ished,” continued Mr. Hoover. “This 

. should be coupled with the total 
prohibition of all bombardment from the 
air.” 

Recalling that 100,000 troops are 
“deemed appropriate for the maintenance 
of order” among 65,000,000 Germans, the 
President urged all nations to adopt the 
existing ratio of troops to population in 
the Central Powers as the basis for de- 
termining the “police component” of all 
nations. “I propose furthermore,” said 
Mr. Hoover, “that there should be a re- 
duction of one-third in strength of all 
land armies over & above the so-called 
police component!” 

“I propose,” the President went on, 
“that the treaty number and tonnage of 
battleships shall be reduced by one-third; 
that the treaty tonnage of aircraft car- 
riers, cruisers and destroyers shall be 
reduced by one-fourth; that the treaty 
tonnage of submarines shall be reduced 
by one-third, and that no nation shall re- 
tain a submarine tonnage greater than 
35,000. 

Finally Mr. Hoover summed up the 
question of naval ratios thus: “The rela- 
tive strength in naval arms in battleships 
and aircraft carriers, as between the five 
leading naval powers, was fixed by the 
Treaty of Washington. The relative 
strength in cruisers, destroyers and sub- 
marines was fixed, as between the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan, by the 
Treaty of London. For the purposes of 
this proposal, it is suggested that the 
French and Italian strength in cruisers 
and destroyers be calculated as though 
they had joined in the Treaty of London 
on a basis approximating the so-called 
accord of March 1, 1931.” 

Tersely the President wound up: “These 
proposals are simple and direct! . . . It is 
folly for the world to go on breaking its 
back over military expenditures.” 

Sneers, Cheers, Hubbub. In Geneva 
dapper, snowy-crested Ambassador Gib- 
son amplified and emphasized his reading 
of the President’s proposal by adding: 
“In our most powerful arm, the Navy, we 
are prepared as part of this general pro- 
gram to scrap more than 300,000 tons of 
existing ships and to forego the right to 
build more than 50,000 tons. In land 





material. our proposal would affect more 
than 1,000 heavy mobile guns, approxi- 
mately goo tanks, and, in aviation, about 
300 bombing airplanes.” 

Even this dramatic offer drew only per- 
functory Conference applause as Mr. 
Gibson left the tribune. He was followed 
by icy Sir John Simon, British Foreign 
Secretary. “The object of this Confer- 
ence,’ Sir John witheringly observed, “‘is 
to induce agreement. Agreement is not to 
be obtained by unilateral statement but by 
co-operation, by give & take.” 

Next that great French lawyer, Maitre 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, Minister of War, 
had his say. “The Hoover plan is emi- 
nently clear, direct and simple,” he 
purred. “It is perhaps too simple, Mes- 
sieurs. ... My Government still main- 
tains its policy of first obtaining guaran- 
tees that the security of France will not 
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ITaty’s GRANDI 
“Ttaly accepts entirely. . . !” 


be threatened” [i. e. the old French 
slogan: “Security before Disarmament’ ]. 

Speaking for Soviet Russia, roly-poly 
Foreign Minister Maxim Maximovitch 
Litvinov reminded the Conference that 
more than four years ago he proposed 
“complete disarmament” (Time, Dec. 5, 
1927). Having been cut at the present 
Conference by all the U. S. Delegates, 
Comrade Litvinov enjoyed smirking: “My 
Government favors complete disarma- 
ment, it favors partial disarmament, it 
favors qualitative, quantitative and real 
disarmament of every kind.” (That day 
U. S. Delegate Senator Swanson so far 
unbent as to chat for two minutes with 
Red Litvinov.) 

Following the Russian, up stood Ger- 
man Delegate Rudolf Nadolny to hail 
President Hoover’s “wise proposals” and 
express his “particular joy.” 

Glumly after the joyful German, 
Japan’s Tsuneo Matsudaira arose to ob- 
ject, “In devising any new schemes .. . 
full preliminary exchange of views should 
take place among the powers directly 
interested.” 


Suddenly, just as the Hoover program 
was becoming snagged and snarled, hand- 
some Dino Grandi, Foreign Minister of 
Italy, stood up, spoke a few crisp words, 
drew thunderous applause and gillery 
cheers. 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen,” cried 
Signor Grandi, “I have been able to com- 
municate to the head of my government 
the contents of President Hoover’s mes- 
sage and wish to make the following brief 
statement: Jtaly accepts entirely and in 
all its parts the disarmament plan sub- 
mitted by the American Delegation!” 

When the hubbub had died down, and 
as the session neared its close, President 
“Uncle Arthur” Henderson beamingly 
voiced his hope that all delegations would 
speedily “report” on the Hoover proposal 
to the Conference. 

“Report is the wrong word,” cut in 
icy Sir John Simon. 

“If ‘report’ is the wrong word,” said 
Mr. Henderson, keeping his temper, “‘per- 
mit me to observe that I am merely the 
President of this Conference and am left 
out of the conversations.” 

(In the last British election “Uncle 
Arthur” Henderson led the Labor Party 
to its most disastrous defeat [TIME, 
Nov. 9], lost even his own House of 
Commons seat and has no position today 
except President of the Conference—a 
post to which he was elected before he 
fell from power.) 

Reactions by nations to the Hoover 
proposal were: 

In France, despite editorial screams of 
rage from news-organs of the Right* and 
Right Centre, the Socialist Party led by 
Léon Blum strongly favored the Hoover 
proposals and so did La République, news- 
organ of Premier Herriot’s own Radical 
Socialist Party. Should they stand to- 
gether the Radical Socialists and Social- 
ists would have to pick up only an addi- 
tional handful of votes to force French 
acceptance of the proposals, but M. Her- 
riot hesitated to join forces with M. Blum, 
knowing that on other issues the Socialists 
will not support him, that to keep his 
Cabinet from being defeated he must 
curry favor with the Right. On a quick 
dash up to Paris last week Premier Her- 
riot appeared worried and irresolute, said 
that the “chief fault” of the President’s 
proposal is that it “attributes certain 
effectives to nations A B and C, but what 
would happen if A and B should join 
against C? ...I have read and reread 
President Hoover’s message and I shall 
reread it many times again.” 

In Great Britain the entire Press, ex- 
cept one or two die-hard mouthpieces of 
the Army & Navy, hailed the President’s 


’ 


*Unkindest was the cut of L’Echo De Paris’s 
famed “Pertinax” (André Géraud): “Mr. 
Hoover who is perhaps within a few months of 
political ruin... is sticking at nothing to 
restore his fortunes.” Japanese editors also 
struck the sour note that the President’s pro- 
posals were mere electioneering. Icy and astute, 
Sir John Simon steered the British Press away 
from this cheap and ineffective sneer by sum- 
moning to his hotel all the British correspondents 
in Geneva. “I implore you,” he said, “to give 
no emphasis to the possible bearing of Mr. 
Hoover’s proposals on the coming presidential 
election.” 
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proposal with acclaim. It was promptly 
endorsed by the Labor Party (Opposi- 
tion). The Government remained non- 
committal, however, even after Sir John 
Simon had returned from Switzerland and 
conferred at length with Acting Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin, Leader of the 
Conservative Party which has a huge ma- 
jority in Parliament. 

In Japan the Foreign Office spokesman 
said bluntly that the ‘main reason” why 
his Government would have none of the 
Hoover proposals last week was the re- 
fusal of Washington to assent to what 
Japan has done in Manchuria. “I ask 
you to remember,” said Japanese War 
Minister Lieut.-General Sadao Araki, tut- 
tutting the Hoover proposals, “that the 
Japanese troops are a strictly disciplined 
force and perform their duties with as 
little harmfulness as possible.” 

Italy and 25 Minor Nations stood 
squarely behind the President and only 
the fact that the Conference had been 
hastily adjourned over the week-end pre- 
vented the 25 little fellows from making 
pro-Hoover speeches. On the other hand 
Poland (stanch ally of France) was 
frankly and flatly anti-Hoover, more so 
than Premier Herriot himself. Throughout 
Europe a belief grew (and U. S. State 
Department denials did not down it) that 
President Hoover was secretly offering a 
“gentleman’s agreement” to the Great 
Powers. 

This agreement was supposed to link 
Reparations with Disarmament, the 
President secretly agreeing to cancellation 
of a great part of what Europe owes the 
U. S. in return for European adoption of 
his disarmament proposals. If there was 
such a “gentleman's agreement” last week 
it is invalid. Congress has tied the Admin- 
istration’s hands, explicitly forbidding 
cancellation of another cent (Time, Dec. 
23). Congress might reverse itself, but 
public opinion throughout Europe seemed 
firmly and dangerously credulous of the 
“gentleman's agreement.” 

Puff. Representing 29 U. S. peace- 
promoting organizations, Mrs. Laura 
Puffer Morgan called on Ambassador Gib- 
son at Geneva, gave the President’s pro- 
posals a thorough-going puff. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Reno, Grand Rapids, Las Vegas 


Why ladies about to be presented to 
Their Majesties should wait for hours in 
limousines parked along London’s Mall, 
often jibed at by the proletariat, has long 
been a puzzling British inconsistency. Last 
week the matter received decisive atten- 
tion from the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl 
of Cromer. 

For the first time the limousines were 
kept moving briskly, the ladies alighted 
with record speed, did their waiting inside 
Buckingham Palace, safe from the jokes 
and jibes of London’s unemployed. 

Women from the U. S. presented at 
Their Majesties’ third & fourth (final) 
Courts of the season last week included 
one each from Reno, Nev.; Las Vegas, 
N. Mex.; Somerset, Ky.; Burlingame, 


Calif.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Atlanta; 
Pittsburgh; San Francisco, two each from 
Chicago and New York; three from 
Washington, D. C. 

Lady Charles Cavendish, long famed as 
U. S. Dancer Adele Astaire, was to have 
been presented by her new mother-in-law, 
the Duchess of Devonshire. Pleading acute 
rheumatism, the Duchess stayed at home. 
Lady Cavendish was presented by Mabell, 
Countess of Airlie. 

George v. Lloyd George 

Welshmen were full of praise last week 
for William George, brother of David 
Lloyd George.* Flaying the British Broad- 
casting Corp. as a “language dumper,” 
William George hotly declared, “Like an 
eternal distillery it is distilling English, 
English, English all the time. We demand 
broadcasts in Welsh!” Though fluent in 
Welsh, David Lloyd George sorely vexes 
his brother William George by broadcast- 
ing exclusively in English. 





Parliament’s Week 

The Lords 
@ Passed 22-to-8 (second reading) Baron 
Danesfort’s bill relieving pedestrians of 
their present burden of proving, before 
they can collect damages, negligence on the 
part of a driver who runs them down. 

The Commons 
@ Deplored the secession from the Labor 
Party last week of its radical left wing, 
the Independent Labor Party, to which 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden 
belonged when they were radicals. Long 
close to Communism, the I. L. P. will 
now move closer. 
@ Ignored the protest of Laborite Dr. 
C. K. Cullen that “640 tons of munitions 
produced by a British Government arsenal 
are at this moment being loaded aboard a 
ship in London harbor destined for Ja- 
pan!” 
Atrocities 

Edward of Wales alighted last week at 
Cambridge aerodrome in his usual high 
spirits. “Where's my hat gone?” he 
shrilled as dignitaries carrying high silk 
hats and led by the Earl Marshal ad- 
vanced respectfully. Fishing up a battered 
straw “boater” from the bottom of the 
plane, H. R. H. climbed out, clapped the 
boater momentarily upon the head of the 
Earl Marshal, giggled 

Later, driving through Cambridge with 
his high-hatted entourage, Edward of 
Wales espied a man in a boater as bat- 
tered as his own, waved his bedraggled 
straw. London tailors called the boater 
escapade last week the worst sartorial 
atrocity committed by H. R. H. since last 
month, when he turned up in a sleek 
cutaway coat and rough tweed trousers 
to pin medals on some London policemen. 

On his 38th birthday last week 
H. R. H. golfed, dined with Tueen Mary, 
absented himself from the Royal Court 
that night (see above). 


*The late William George married a Miss 
Lloyd. In memory of his mother Son David 
employs as his surname “Lloyd George,” is 
sorely vexed when referred to as “Mr. George.” 


GERMANY 


Radical Reactionaries 
(See front cover) 

Savage riots in the Fatherland’s leading 
cities landed nearly 1,000 Germans in jail 
last week, cost eleven lives. Fascists and 
Communists battled each other and the 
police, facing Germany’s new “Cabinet of 
Monocles” with grave problems of public 
order. 

Latins, not Teutons, are supposed to 
stab each other but there was knife work 
aplenty in German streets last week. 
Stabbed, a Hamburg policeman died after 
two nights of agony. Stabbed in the heart 
at Essen, a young Fascist died on the spot. 
Meanwhile in Cologne police beat off 
Fascists who bludgeoned them with iron 
rods. A Communist was shot dead at 
Strassfurt, a Fascist at Dortmund, another 
Communist at Duisburg. Street clashes 
grew so hot at Kiel that German sailors 
kept prudently in barracks, cancelled their 
announced “Parade in Celebration of the 
13th Anniversary of the Scuttling of the 
German Fleet at Scapa Flow.” Policemen 
walked their beats in pairs. 

Riots were biggest and worst in Greater 
Berlin, most extensive city on the Euro- 
pean Continent (area 348 sq. mi.). While 
unconcerned tourists strolled Unter den 
Linden, the northwest suburbs of Berlin 
became a welter of knifing, bludgeoning 
and wild shots. Communists, defending 
their homes, ripped up paving stones, bar- 
ricaded streets, stutied their barricades 
with mattresses. The leader of a Fascist 
charge was shot dead as he went over 
the Red top. Police, clubbing furiously, 
no sooner restored order in one street 
than rioting broke out in the next. 

“Tf the police won’t support us, we'll 
boot them to Hell!” screamed Herr Ed- 
mund Heines, a Fascist member of the 
German Reichstag speaking at Breslau. 
“In one month we'll be the police!” 

Somebody aboard a speeding railway 
train near Diisseldorf fired random shots 
at pedestrians, hit none. Gerresheim 
police picked up a dead bicyclist, said 
he had been killed “apparently by shots 
fired aimlessly by passengers on a train.” 

Finally a pistol battle took place in 
the publishing plant of Berlin’s world- 


famed Socialist daily Vorwarts (‘“For- 
ward!”). Shooting from behind their 


presses, Socialist pressmen repulsed invad- 
ing Fascists who, however, severely 
wounded two pressmen. Later a sniper 
concealed in the Vorwarts building pointed 
a shotgun at Fascists marching past in 
the street, squeezed the trigger, badly 
wounded one Fascist. 

Reaction Rampant. The blazing riots 


sprang, many Germans thought, from 
smoldering popular resentment at decrees 


and orders daily rushed into effect by 
Germany’s new Cabinet, many of them 
over the signature of President von Hin- 
denburg. 

Though Chancellor Lieut.-Colonel Franz 
von Papen was in Switzerland attending 
the Lausanne Conference last week, he 
received incessant telephone calls from 
Berlin, kept in closest touch. On soft- 
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He’s a DIFFERENT 
Kind of Expert 


I HUNDREDS, yes, thousands of 


plants across this country and 
around the world, there is a hearty 
welcome for the G.T. M.— Goodyear 


Technical Man. 


From his first visit, at the invitation of 
plant officials, he is recognized as a 
man who knows his business—a 
friendly expert on rubber and its uses 
in industry—and a man with a practi- 
cal understanding of your industry. 
His entire duty and interest is to see 
if he can help you make or save 


money in your operations. 


THE 





BELTS e 


GREATEST 


MOLDED 


The sincerity of his service and the per- 


formance of the Goodyear Mechanical 


Rubber Goods he recommends there- 


after assure his standing with you. 


The G.T. M.'s study of individual oper- 


ating problems and his expert speci- 
fication of Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods are valued factors for 
money-saving, money-making opera- 


tion in practically every industry today. 


Have you ever discussed YOUR belting, 
hose, packing and molded goods 


needs with the G.T.M.? It would pay 






NAME N 


GOODS e HOSE 


Copyright 19%: 


e PACKING 


you to do so. A line to Goodyear, 


Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, 


or a phone call to your nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Distributor will bring him to your plant. 


TUNE IN: Goodyear invites 


you to hear the Revelers 


Quartet, Goodyear Concert- 


Dance Orchestra and a feature 
guest artist every Wednesday 
night, over N.B.C. Red Network, 
WEAF and Associated Stations 
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100 Years Old — 
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and still going strong  ; 
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You are looking at an unretouched photograph of a cast of 
iron water main that is beginning another century of (2 
service to the taxpayers of St. Louis. This grand old 

pipe, originally laid in 1831, was removed 20 years ar 





ater to its present location where it is still in service. be 
Officials of the St. Louis Water Department recently un- 
covered a section of this old cast iron main and found en 
it in excellent condition. 
ye 
Exact computation of the savings to taxpapers ef- an 
fected by long-lived cast iron pipe is impossible, but they 
obviously amount to many cilicen. Shorter-lived sub- to 
stitutes, sooner or later, cost the public more in taxes, tu 
assessments or rates. ha 
The reason for the long life of cast iron pipe is its at 
effective resistance to rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous fre 
metal for water and gas mains, and for sewer construc- 
tion, that will not disintegrate from rust. This character- Ba 
istic makes cast iron pipe the most practicable for tic 
underground mains since rust will not destroy it. Every | 
taxpayer should take an active interest in the kind of z na 
pipe being laid, or to be laid, in his community. For fur- vo 
ther information write to The Cast Iron Pipe Research Ss th 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 e wi 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. ho } pe 
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Cast iron pipe bearing the above “Q-check” trademark is obtain- 2 Hii 
able from the following leading pipe founders: Alabama Pipe vol 
Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- z res 
mingham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Avenue, in 
Chicago, I1l.; Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan stit 
Pipe and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg Foundry ma 
Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- Pre 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and Foundry Company, Burling- 
ton, N. J.; Warren Foundry and Pipe Corp., 11 B’dway, New York. ao 
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Officials of Water Division, City of St. Louis, at inspection of 100-year- = 
old cast iron pipe still in service. (Left to right) A. H. Schaum, Sec’y to TU 
Water Commissioner; Hon. John C. Pritchard, Directorof Public Utilities; dect 
T. J. Skinker, Division Engineer; L. O. Alt, Inspector. the 
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spoken but reactionary Chancellor von 
Papen, the German masses blamed decrees 
and orders which: 

1) Restored the Wartime nuisance tax 
of 12 pfennigs (24¢) on each kilogram 
(2.2 Ib.) of salt. 

2) Imposed on all employed Germans 
an income tax from 15% to 63% “for the 
benefit of the unemployed.” 

3) Reduced by the national un- 
employment dole. 

4) Reduced by 30,000,000 marks per 
year the total sum budgeted for invalids’ 
and orphans’ pensions. 

5) Extended Germany’s retail sales tax 
to all merchants. Those with an annual 
turnover less than 5,000 marks ($1,191) 
have been exempt. 

6) Placed German broadcasting stations 
at the Government’s disposal every night 
from 6:30 p. m. to 7:30 p. m. 

>) Empowered Minister of Interior 
Baron von Gayl to suppress at his discre- 
tion any German newspaper. 

“Hammer Blows!”’ Smoldering behind 
national discontent with the von Papen- 
von Hindenburg decrees was of course 
the issue of states’ rights which flamed up 
when Premier Dr. Heinrich Held of Ba- 
varia defied President von Hindenburg’s 

i decree authorizing Adolf Hitler’s 400,000 

“Storm Troops” to put on their brown 

© uniforms again and make public appear- 
ance (Time, June 20). Last week Herr 
Hitler stormed into the presence of Baron 
von Gayl, demanded that Dr. Held be 
restrained from interfering with Fascists 
in Bavaria. Experts on the German Con- 
stitution meanwhile opined that no Ger- 
man state has the right to override 
President von Hindenburg’s decree con- 
cerning what uniforms may be worn but 
that every German state may decide for 
itself what demonstrations are permissible 
on its territory. 

Baron von Gayl, impaled on the horns 
of this constitutional dilemma, soothed 
Herr Hitler as best he could, then called 
a meeting of his Ministry of Interior of 
all the Ministers of Interior of all the 
German states. “I cannot implore you 
too strongly.” cried Baron von Gayl, “to 
bring the regulations of your states as 
soon as possible into harmony with our 
federal policy on this most important, 
most vital matter!” 

When the Ministers of Interior trooped 
home without committing themselves, 
Fascist fury began to show itself openly 
for the first time against Chancellor von 
Papen and his “Cabinet of Monocles,” 
hitherto tolerated as better than the Briin- 
ing Cabinet (Time, June 13). “This Gov- 
ernment,’ exploded Der Angriff, Berlin 
organ of Herr Hitler, “has nothing to do 
with the Fascist Party! It has out- 
Briininged Briining in issuing oppressive 
decrees. These last are hammer blows on 
the backs of a starving people!” 

“No sense” but. . . . Chancellor von 
Papen, recently suspected of an intent to 
place the Free State of Prussia under the 
rule of a “Federal Commissioner” (Time, 
June 20) agreed over the telephone to a 
peculiar settlement of that issue last week. 
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The Fascists, though they have a plurality 
in the Prussian Diet and are therefore 
entitled by tradition to expect that the 
other parties will join in electing a Fascist 
Premier of Prussia, agreed last week that 
Socialist Dr. Otto Braun may remain 
Prussian Premier without opposition until 
the Federal election June 31. 

In return the Socialists, who as the 
second largest party have a traditional 
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BARON VON GAYL 


Brown uniforms became “important and 
vital.” 


right to fill the post of first Vice President 
of the Diet, agreed last week to the pop- 
ping into that post of a Nationalist, Herr 
Wolfgang von Kries, tolerably acceptable 
t.» the Fascists. In logic there was “no 
sense” to this arrangement, but as a prac- 
tical compromise it cleared the Prussian 
air. Herr Hitler seemed to assume that 
on July 31 his Fascists will score such a 
smashing victory nationally that opposi- 
tion in the Prussian Diet will have to give 
way, thus ushering in 4 Fascist Premier 
of Prussia which is nearly two-thirds of 
Germany. 

Trust Gulped. Reactionary though he 
is, Lieut.-Colonel von Papen sanctioned 
last week the highly radical step of ab- 
sorbing the German coal, iron & steel 
trust V. S. (Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G.) 
into the Government at one fell gulp. 

Not confiscation but purchase was, 
naturally, the method. The Government 
rushed to buy because Chancellor von 
Papen and his colleagues feared that unless 
they acted promptly V. S. would be bought 
for a song by the French munitions in- 
terests controlled by secretive, powerful 
Eugene Schneider. 

Control of V. S. rested last week with 
famed German Industrialist Dr. Friedrich 
Flick. Recently he has virtually mortgaged 
the control to certain Dutch banks. Last 
week Patriot Flick sold his remaining 
interest to the Fatherland for “much less” 
than the French have been offering, re- 
ceived a mere 100 million marks ($23,- 


820,000). The Dutch end of the deal was 
quietly arranged. For good or evil, 
Chancellor von Papen must go down in 
history as the man who while absent in 
Switzerland brought under German Gov- 
ernment control last week more than two- 
fifths of the Fatherland’s production of 
pig iron and rolled steel and nearly one- 
sixth of its coal and iron ore mining 
industry. 

Von Papen. Born in 1879 at Werl in 
Prussia, Franz von Papen became a “career 
officer” in the Imperial German Army. 
He married the niece of a French Marquis 
from the Sarr Basin (then German, now 
governed by a League of Nations com- 
mission). From his wife the Prussian 
officer learned to speak almost perfect 
French. In Washington, where von Papen 
was German Military Attaché when the 
War opened, both she and he were popu- 
lar. But was he a spy? 

Certainly President Wilson demanded 
his recall, certainly the French accused 
him of “spying” in the Netherlands in 
1916. But the formal U. S. indictment 
charging Franz von Papen with fomenting 
sabotage and attempts to blow up Can- 
ada’s Welland Canal was quashed early 
this year, along with a batch of other 
Wartime indictments. Evidence against 
von Papen was supplied chiefly by British 
operatives, perhaps not above crediting 
falsehoods against a German in time of 
war. What most aroused U. S. public 
opinion at the time was the revelation 
that Franz von Papen once wrote a private 
letter in which he used the phrase “these 
imbecile Yankees.” 

Devoutly Catholic and with highly 
placed Catholic friends (even in France), 
Franz von Papen became to all appear- 
ances a rich, regular and unexciting mem- 
ber of the German Catholic Centre Party, 
the party led today by ex-Chancellor 
Heinrich Briining. When President von 
Hindenburg dropped Briining, who had 
been his protégé, the German military 
camarilla which had maneuvered Briining 
out suggested von Papen to the ancient 
President, who made him his new protégé. 

That von Papen is the creature of the 
camarilla headed by his Minister of De- 
fense, Lieut.-General Kurt von Schleicher, 
few Germans doubted last week. They 
remembered however that Dr. Brining, 
utterly obscure when first appointed, grew 
in the 26 months that he was Chancellor 
into a figure commanding vast respect and 
not a little liking throughout Europe. Cam- 
arilla or no camarilla, intrigue or no in- 
trigue, the German Chancellor today is 
Lieut.-Colonel Franz von Papen. Through 
his bony fingers pass the affairs of a 
Great Power. In Switzerland last week 
he seemed to be finding himself. seemed 
to be learning, had he not learned before, 
how to tackle foreign affairs from the Teu- 
tonic point of view. Chatting one dav 
about the Young Plan with Premier Ed- 
ouard Herriot of France, he quietly ob- 
served: “None of the promises have come 
true.” This said, shrewd Statesman von 
Papen did not find it hard to warn the 
French Premier that Germany was in no 
condition or mood to pay further Repara- 
tions (see p. 14). 
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FRANCE 
Fast Cabin 


Spurred by the success of Germans with 
the world’s fastest first-class ships (TIME, 
Jan. 26, 1931), the French Line put on 
the Atlantic last week its new Champlain, 
fastest cabin & tourist-class liner and 
larger than the French Line’s first-class 
liner France. 

Aboard on her maiden voyage last week 
was the Champlain’s “Godmother,” Mme 
Louis Germain-Martin, wife of the Fi- 
nance Minister of France, also Norma 
Talmadge, her friend George Jessel and 
Tenor Charles Hackett. To meet the 
Champlain at Manhattan went Mayor of 
Quebec Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Lavigueur 
and a troupe of Canadian moppets, all 
claiming descent from 17th Century Sam- 
uel de Champlain, founder of Quebec and 
first governor of New France (now 
Canada). 

Since minimum fares are fixed by the 
Atlantic Conference on a basis of speed. 
not size, the Champlain’s $145 minimum 
cabin-class fare was challenged last week, 
shipmen contending that because of her 
greater speed she will have to be placed 
in a special cabin-class bracket with 
slightly higher fare. Similarly when the 
German speed ships were introduced their 
first-class fares were forced above the 
“No. 1” bracket of first-class liners into 
an especially created “A” bracket. On 
her maiden voyage the Champlain aver- 
aged 19} knots, but like the Bremen and 
Europa has speed in reserve to meet com- 
petition from faster ships of her class 
when they are built. 


RUSSIA 


Stalin’s Areopagus 


Russians pored last week over No. 8 of 
the magazine Bolshevik, absorbed like 
eager sponges what Josef Stalin said to 
German biographer Emil Ludwig (Time, 
Jan. 4). Shrewd, Dr. Ludwig has been 
trying to save most of this conversation 
for a prospective biography of Stalin. 
Excerpts from Bolshevik No. 8: 

Q.: Do you admit a parallel between 
yourself and Peter the Great? 

Stalin: Not in the least. Historical 
parallels are always risky. This one is 
senseless. 

Q.: But Peter the Great accomplished 
much for the development of his country, 
to bring western culture to Russia. 

Stalin: Certainly, Peter the Great did 


much .. . to create and strengthen a na- 
tional government of landlords and trad- 
ers ... at the cost of the serf, the peas- 


antry, who were thrice skinned. 

As for me, I am only a follower of 
Lenin and my aim is to be a follower 
worthy of him. I devote my life to the 
elevation of quite a different class—the 
working class... . 

As for Lenin and Peter the Great the 
latter was a drop in the sea, while Lenin 
was a whole ocean. 

Q.: At the table where we sit, there are 
16 chairs. They say abroad on the one 
hand that the Soviet Union is a land ruled 
by committees and on the other, that 


everything is decided by an individual. 
Now which is it? 

Stalin: No, it can’t be decided by an 
individual. . . . From the experience of 
three revolutions we know that of 100 
decisions, not tested and corrected collec- 


tively, 90 will be one-sided. . . . In this 
Areopagus* is concentrated the wisdom of 
our Party. . . . Never, under any con- 


ditions, would our workers now endure the 
rule of one person. 

Q.: It seems to me that . . . to a cer- 
tain extent the stability of the Soviet 











PRAJ ADHIPOK 


“What the People’s Party have done is 
guite right!” 


(See col. 3) 


power rests on . . . fear. I should like to 
know what your own inner reactions are 
when you know that in the interests of 
strengthening power it is necessary to in- 
still fear. ... 

Stalin: Of course, there is a certain not 
very large section of the population which 
really fears the Soviet power and fights 
against it. I have in mind the remnants 
of the dying classes now being liquidated 
| wiped out ] and above all a negligible part 
of the peasantry—the kulaks. . . . But if 
you take the laboring population of the 
Soviet Union, the workers and the toiling 
peasants, who represeht not less than 90% 
of the people, they are on the side of the 
Soviet power and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of them actively support it. And 
they support the Soviet power because it 
serves the basic interests of the workers 
and the peasants. In this lies the ground 
of the stability of the Soviet power, and 
not in any so-called policy of terrorizing. 

Q.: I observe in the Soviet Union .. . 
a worship of everything American—that 
is to say of the land of the dollar, the most 
consistent capitalist country. ... How 
do you explain this? 

Stalin: You exaggerate. We have no 
special respect for everything American. 
But we respect American efficiency in 

*Areopagus: the hill on which in early Athe- 
nian times sat a council with supreme executive 
and judicial power. 


everything—in industry, in technique, in 
literature, in life. . . . Among the Ameri- 
cans there are many sound persons physi- 
cally and mentally, sound in their approach 
to work, to action. .. . In spite of the 
fact that America is a highly advanced 
capitalist land, the customs of industry, the 
habits of production contain something of 
democracy, which you cannot say of the 
old European capitalist lands, where the 
arrogant spirit of feudal aristocracy still 
survives. 


SIAM 
King’s Own Coup? 

In Bangkok, Siamese leaders of what the 
world press had been calling a “revolu- 
tion” or at the very least a “coup d’état” 
angrily denied last week that it was either. 

“The People’s Party is completely and 
sincerely loyal to His Majesty King 
Prajadhipok,” they declared. “The Peo- 
ple’s Party is composed of military and 
government officials. The People’s Party's 
chief aim is a constitutional monarchy.” 

That such was and is also the chief aim 
of King Prajadhipok himself His Majesty 
made clear during his visit to the U. S. 
last year in an historic statement to the 
press. Paradoxically, though favoring 
constitutional monarchy, he has remained 
an absolute monarch because of the reac- 
tionary power, wealth and sheer numbers 
of other members of the Siamese royal 
family. In Bangkok the sprightly, pro- 
gressive little King was strongly suspected 
of encouraging the People’s Party to oust 
his relatives from the enormous number 
of soft, well-paid jobs they held in Siam’s 
Government. Every member of the Cab- 
inet, for example, was a Prince! 

What happened was that, while slim 
King Prajadhipok and curvesome Queen 
Rambai Barni were disporting themselves 
at their seaside palace of Huahin last 
week, Siamese officers suddenly pounced 
on other members of the royal family and 
locked them up for the night in His 
Majesty’s marble and uncomfortable 
Throne Hall. One of Siam’s war boats 
was sent to the King, bearing what His 
Majesty chose to call an “ultimatum” 
and at once “graciously accepted” adding 
“what the People’s Party have done is 
quite right!” Boarding a special train, 
the King & Queen returned amid cheers 
to Bangkok. Everyone seemed pleased 
except members of the royal family who 
had spent the night on marble slabs. 

Easy-going, the People’s Party and King 
Prajadhipok took their time about getting 
ready to draft a constitution which will 
probably leave His Majesty with vastly 
greater powers than are possessed by King 


George. 
CHILE 
Gold Disgorged 


In Santiago, gold seized from jewelers, 
banks and exchange houses by the new 
Revolutionary Government (Time, June 
20) was ordered restored last week in ac- 
cordance with Provisional President Don 
Carlos Davila’s newest policy of “Sane” 
Socialism (Time, June 27). 
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Gobble 

The best way to win an Open Goif 
Championship is to sit in the locker-room. 
No one knows this better than Thomas 
Philip Perkins, British amateur champion 
in 1928, runner-up to Bobby Jones for 
the U. S. amateur the same year. Month 
ago Perkins became dissatisfied with his 
job in a Manhattan brokerage company. 
He announced that he would become a 
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THOMAS PHILIP PERKINS 
He bettered Bobby Jones’s prediction. 


professional golfer, set out to get himself 
a position by doing well in the U. S. Open 
at Flushing, L. I., last week. After the 
second round he was tied for the lead with 
69,76-145. After his third round 74, he 
was a stroke ahead of the field. Coming 
to the 18th green on his last round, his 
long iron shot stopped five feet from the 
pin. Extraordinarily deliberate, Perkins 
examined the putt carefully through his 
steel spectacles. Then he sank it for a 
birdie 3, a total of 289. It was five strokes 
better than Bobby Jones had guessed 
would win the tournament. Still delib- 
erate, Perkins extracted the ball from the 
cup, gave it to his caddy, entered the 
locker room, straddled a bench, lighted 
a cigar, ordered a glass of cold beer and 
prepared to discuss the U. S. Open while 
waiting to hear that his 289 had definitely 
won. 

There was a great deal to discuss. The 
Fresh Meadow Course, well-trapped, tricky 
but comparatively honest, has bent-grass 
greens that are molded in sly ridges. In 
addition to this, a high wind blew through 
the first two rounds. A big Californian, 
Olin Dutra, had the low score—6g—the 
first day but everyone said that the man 
to watch when the wind blew was dark, 
grinning José Jurado of the Argentine, 
favorite professional of the Prince of 
Wales, who was playing in his first U. S. 
Open. Wiry little Jurado hits his shots 
with an extraordinarily brief follow 
through but they are almost always 
straight. Last week he twitched his drives 





down the centre of Fresh Meadow’s fair- 
ways and apparently helped several of his 
putts to drop by a trick, which he seldom 
failed to execute, of falling down on the 
green, after putting, in the direction which 
he hoped his ball would roll. Jurado’s 74 
in the first round was respectable, his next 
round, 71, was excellent enough to leave 
him tied with Perkins. 

Jurado, though, was by no means the 
only man to watch. Walter Hagen, who 
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DovuBLE CHAMPION SARAZEN 


He ended Bobby Jones’s uniqueness. 


used to have the biggest galleries in golf, 
had the biggest gallery again for his sec- 
ond round last week. Too proud of his 
appearance to wear glasses (which he 
probably needs), Hagen putted badly, 
drove well, made a left-handed recovery 
shot with a right-handed niblick, stayed in 
the running with 148 for the first two 
rounds. So did his partner, Wiffy Cox, 
who, when he failed to hole easy putts, 
threw away his ball and then his putter 
Swart, cocky little Gene Sarazen, back 
from winning the British Open with a rec- 
ord 283, started badly on his onetime 
home course, but he was only a stroke 
back of Perkins, tied with Jurado and Leo 
Diegel, with 220 after his third round. A 
stroke back of these three was terrier-like 
little Bobby Cruickshank, who tied Bobby 
Jones for the Open in 1923. He played the 
first nine holes of his third round in an 
amazing 32, finished with a 69. 

All this Perkins well knew last week as 
he sat in. the locker-room sipping his beer. 
He knew also that the only men he really 
had to fear were Cruickshank and Sara- 
zen. Hagen had blown up in the morning. 
Dutra had taken an 8 at the 15th. Jurado, 
Diegel and Cox had finished with higher 
scores than his. But Cruickshank and 
Sarazen were still out on the course. 
Cruickshank reached the turn in 33 and 
Sarazen in 32. Cruickshank needed a 68 
for the round to tie and Sarazen needed 
69. They were playing against the worst 
hazard in golf, a carded score, and it looked 
as though a thunderstorm would blow 
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over from Long Island Sound before they 
finished the last nine holes. 

Cruickshank, two couples ahead of 
Sarazen, hit his shots with almost resent- 
ful determination. On the 16th, he missed 
an 8-ft. putt and needed two pars for 
his 68. He got them smoothly on the 
next two holes. Then he walked briskly 
through the gallery that was waiting to see 
Sarazen finish and joined Perkins in the 
locker-room. 

Sarazen, favorite in the betting before 
the tournament, had been six strokes be- 
hind the leaders after playing the first nine 
holes of his third round in 38. By coming 
in in 32 and starting his last round with 
another 32—incredibly low scoring for 
Fresh Meadow even without a wind—he 
had made his job much easier but it was 
still hard to believe that he would win. 
It became less difficult with every hole. 
Sarazen had pars for the first five holes of 
the second nine, a birdie 3 on the hard 
15th. When he missed his putt for a 4 on 
the long 16th Sarazen, uniike Bobby 
Cruickshank, smiled. He needed only two 
more pars for a 66. Sixty-six would be a 
record round for a U. S. Open. It would 
give him a winning total of 286 and tie 
Chick Evans’ U. S. Open record made at 
Minikahda. 

Even Perkins by this time was ready to 
stop waiting in the locker-room. He joined 
the crowd that was waiting at the 18th 
green to watch Sarazen play his 286th shot, 
an 8-ft. putt. It was a noisy crowd, impa- 
tient to cheer Sarazen for equaling Bobby 
Jones’s unique feat of winning the British 
and U. S. Opens in the same year. The 
crowd swarmed over the traps, over the 
edge of the green, past the course marshals 
until there was only a tight 20-ft. circle 
around Sarazen and his ball. Perkins tried 
to look over the heads in front of him but 
he could not do it. Standing on tip-toe, 
peering through his steel spectacles, he 
could just see the top of Sarazen’s head, 
bent over the ball. Then he heard a hol- 
low gobble as the ball went into the cup. 
Killer v. Tiger 

Of the eight Harvard oarsmen who out- 
rowed Yale at New London last year, six, 
five of them juniors, were in Coach Char- 
ley Whiteside’s boat again this spring. 
But because Yale had beaten Cornell and 
Penn, Coach Ed Leader had good reason 
to expect his Yale boat to go on unde- 
feated from New London last week to the 
Olympic trials at Worcester, Mass. In 
calm water, after a windy day in which 
Harvard’s junior varsity and Yale’s fresh- 
men had won their races, Harvard got 
away first with Gerard (‘Killer’) Cas- 
sedy, son of a onetime Cambridge plumber, 
setting a long slow beat that his men 
picked up smoothly behind him. At the 
half mile, Yale, at Stroke John H. 
(‘Tiger’) Jackson’s faster beat, had 
caught up and got a deck’s length lead. 
What happened then made it clear how 
the race would end. Yale hung even for 
an instant, then dropped back. Killer 
Cassedy had not raised his beat but the 
Harvard boat, with a splendid run between 
strikes, pulled out ahead, a quarter length 
at the mile, a full length at two miles, 
three lengths and a quarter at the finish 
in a lane of yachts whose whistles saluted 
the winner before either boat had crossed 
the line. 
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Cat’s Paw 

The first and second rounds were about 
even. In the third, Sharkey’s left hand, 
quick and dangerous as a tiger’s paw, be- 
gan to flick Schmeling’s nose. It flicked 
more frequently in the fourth and fifth, 
jarring Schmeling’s jaw, stabbing his right 
eye. Schmeling began to come in more sav- 
agely in the sixth and*seventh which was 
just what Sharkey, a smart counter-fighter, 
wanted. He moved away, boxing beauti- 
fully, stiffening his left arm against 
Schmeling’s head, shifting so skilfully that 
Schmeling, in his eagerness to land a solid 
punch, several times fell into the strategic 
blunder of leading with his right. 

Schmeling. likes to let his opponents 
work hard in the early rounds, cut them 
down slowly when they are tired. In the 
eighth round against Sharkey, he began: to 
increase his pace as his admirers expected. 
Blocking punches with his gloves and el- 
bows, he drove Sharkey around the ring, 
crowded him into the corners, smashed 
short punches to the side of his jaw. Shar- 
key’s left eye became swollen, discolored. 
Schmeling had a cut lip. In the ninth 
round, then the tenth and the eleventh, it 
looked as though Sharkey were tiring, as 
though Schmeling had planned his fight 
well and might even be able to win as he 
pleased in the last rounds. 

Instead, Schmeling came out a shade 
more cautiously in the twelfth and Shar- 
key’s savage. feline left paw began to flick 
his face again. The last four rounds were 
savagely fought. Schmeling was fresher in 
the last round, the fastest of a sharp but 
not particularly dramatic match. When the 
bell ended it, he ran lightly to his corner. 
Sharkey followed him. When Schmeling 
sat down on his stool, Sharkey placed one 
foot on the lowest rung and leaned down 
to talk. 

What he talked about was not revealed 
but his gesture was so nonchalant that it 
was seized upon afterwards as a significant 
item for the furious arguments that fol- 
lowed the fight. Four out of the last five 
heavyweight championship fights have had 
acrimonious aftermaths but last week’s 
was based on something more tangible than 
a hypothetical poisoning (Dempsey- 
Tunney). a “long count” (Tunney- 
Dempsey), a questionable foul (by Shar- 
key in the fight which gave Schmeling the 
heavyweight championship two years ago). 
Last week a large number of the specta- 
tors thought the decision went to the 
wrong man. While Sharkey leaned over 
Schmeling, Announcer Joe Humphreys col- 
lected three slips of paper on which the 
two judges, sitting on opposite sides of the 
ring, and the referee. long-legged Gunboat 
Smith, had written down the name of the 
man they thought had won. One of the 
judges wrote down “Schmeling.” The 
other judge and Gunboat Smith wrote 
“Sharkey.” 

Most spectators at last week’s fight were 
sitting far back from the ringside. They 
got a good view of Sharkey’s boxing at 
long range, thought he won easily. Most 
reporters and spectators sitting close to 
the ring thought Schmeling had done 
more damage, that Sharkey, after being 
ahead at the seventh round was beaten at 
the finish. Radio Announcers Charles 
Francis Coe and Graham McNamee helped 
confirm the ringside impression that 
Schmeling had won. Mayor James J. 


TIME 


Walker did not help matters by jumping 
into the ring and blurting through a micro- 
phone that ‘“Schmeling should have won.” 
Schmeling’s nervous, hard-boiled little 
manager, Joe Jacobs, asserted that his 
fighter had been “robbed,” implied that 
the New York Boxing Commission had 
used Sharkey as a cat’s paw to fetch 
the world’s heavyweight championsh‘p 
back to the U. S. The Commission 
promptly, indignantly suspended him for 
his abusive talk. Observers suspected that 
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SHARKEY 
& 
SCHMELING* 
They boxed but did not fight. 


the customary dispute would have its cus- 
tomary result: a return match before an 
even larger crowd than the one of 70,000 
which last week amazingly filled Madison 
Square Garden's new _ saucer-shaped 
stadium at Long Island City. 

There were last week few available 
opponents for the deposed champion to 
meet. Two of the few, Mickey Walker, 
onetime middleweight champion, and 
Ernie Schaaf, Boston stablemate of Jack 
Sharkey, stopped being eligible when both 
were beaten by supposed inferiors on the 
same night. In Manhattan, Schaaf lost a 





*Both sketches by Max Schmeling. 
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ten-round decision to Stanley Poreda of 
Jersey City. In Cleveland, Walker fought 
rubber-kneed Johnny Risko whom he had 
beaten twice before. Fat around the 
stomach, Walker was knocked down in 
the second round, lost the decision after 
twelve. Best prospect for Schmeling, when 
he sailed home last week, was a London 
bout with Negro Larry Gains of Canada, 
who lately thrashed huge Primo Carnera. 
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Tennis 

At Wimbledon last week, every one 
wondered who would play Henri Cochet 
of France in the final. They stopped won- 
dering in the second round when Cochet, 
playing a sleepy match against an unseeded 
Englishman named Ian G. Collins, lost it 
2-6, 6-8, 6-0, 3-6. 

Sidney B. Wood, to whom Shields de- 
faulted in last year’s final, and Ellsworth 
Vines were the two the London galleries 
wanted most to see. Wood, who did poorly 
on last year’s Davis Cup team, was play- 
ing brilliant tennis again. He had three 
easy matches before he played Gregory 
Mangin, U. S. Indoor champion, and won 
in straight sets to reach the quarter finals. 
U. S. Champion Vines, whose game this 
year has veered from merely erratic to 
downright bad, wobbled through his early 
matches but won them all: one against 
Harry Hopman of Australia who had 
beaten him in the London championship 
the week before. 

In Wimbledon week, which lasts a fort- 
night, all the British championships are 
played at the same time. In the women’s 
singles, Helen Wills reached the semi-finals 
comfortabiy, bracketted against Mme 
René Mathieu of France who had put out 
Betty Nuthall. Wilmer Allison and John 
Van Ryn, U. S. Davis Cup doubles team, 
beat Dr. S. C. Gregory and Ian Collins to 
reach the quarter finals. 

At Haverford, Pa., the best player of 
the best college tennis team in the U. S. 
had a fine chance to win the U. S. Inter- 
collegiate championship. He, Bryan 
(“Bitsy”) Grant, No. 1 on the North Car- 
olina team which this year and last won 
45 matches in a row against Yale, Harvard, 
Navy, Army, N. Y. U., et al., played the 
defending champion, Keith Gledhill of 
Stanford, in the semi-final. For two sets 
Grant kept Gledhill away from the net by 
passing him every time he tried to come 
up. He let Gledhill win the third set but 
he was trying hard to win the fourth when 
Gledhill had set-point and lost it three 
times. Finally Grant won the game to 
make it 6-all, ran out the next two games 
for the set that settled Gledhill, 6-3, 6-2, 
1-6, 8-6. It was the best match of the 
tournament and it gave Grant his chance 
to win the title. Grant failed to take it. 
Next day in the final he lost to Clifford 
Sutter of Tulane, 1930 champion, 7-5, 
6-2, 6-4. 

In Chicago, 16-year-old Frank Parker 
of Milwaukee played George Lott Jr.. 
second-ranking player in the U. S., in the 
third round of the Western championship. 
Parker, playing in short trousers and bare- 
legged, won 6-3, 2-6, 6-4, 3-6 6-3. In 
the semi-finals he beat Tilden’s onetime 
protégé Junior Coen 6-4, 6-1, 5-7, 6-2. 
In the final his opponent was huge (6 ft. 
6 in.) Lester Stoeffen of Los Angeles. 
Parker won 2-6, 7-5, 6-4, 6-2. 
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“No Tabloid” 

When Scripps-Howard established the 
five-column Washington News ten years 
ago the publishers had no squeamishness 
about having the sheet called a “tabloid.” 
Only because of the Manhattan Daily 
News and Boston Record did the U. S. 
reading public know that such things as 
condensed newspapers existed. But in the 
ensuing decade the tabloids of Hearst, 
Macfadden, Patterson & McCormick per- 
formed startling exploits, created for the 
word “tabloid” a special meaning of loud- 
ness, blatancy, sexationalism. 

Lately the Washington News surveyed 
the field of U. S. metropolitan tabloids, 
decided it was in bad company. National 
advertisers were slighting the News, its 
publishers feared, because they did not 
realize “it is not a picture paper nor does 
it emphasize crime or sex.” 

The News offered a $100 prize for a 
word that applied to the News better than 
“tabloid.” Shrewdly, the offer was ad- 
dressed not to the public but to a list of 
several hundred national advertisers, of 
whom 270 submitted suggestions. Some 
samples described by Editor Marlen Pew 
of Editor & Publisher as “appropriate and 
nifty”: 

Micro-News, Recap, Nuzator, Newsin- 
brief, Concenewper, Synopsinews, Kom- 
pact, Reportette, Neatgram,  Pithee, 
Boiledown, Omniparoid. 

All contestants were asked to vote on 
the list. Last week the prize was awarded 
to “Newsogram,” submitted by Copy- 
writer Alvin E. Frifield of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, advertising agency. 

Beyond paying the $100 prize, the 
News planned to do nothing at all with 
“Newsogram,” was well content with the 
attention attracted from advertisers. 


ome é — 


“Animated Annette” 

In his Whiz Bang, magazine of wash- 
room humor, Publisher Wilford H. (“Cap- 
tain Billy”) Fawcett used to refer often 
to “the henna-haired heckler,” meaning 
his wife, Antoinette Fisher Fawcett. Of 
late such references have been absent. 
Publisher Fawcett last month got a divorce 
for infidelity ‘on occasions too numerous 
to separately cite.” Last week the “heck- 
ler’—who prefers to call herself “the red 
headed dynamo” or “Animated Annette” 
found a new way to heckle her ex-spouse. 
With her first alimony checks she bought 
a neighboring bawdy joke-book called the 
Calgary Eye Opener, prepared to compete 
with Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang. Both 
magazines are published in Minneapolis. 

Eye Opener was founded 20 years ago as 
an iconoclastic review of British and Cana- 
dian politics by the late Robert Cham- 
bers (“Bob”) Edwards, M. P. who re- 
sided in Calgary, Alta. Three years after 
Publisher Edwards’ death in 1922, Eye 
Opener was bought by the late Harvey 
Fawcett who had broken away from the 
publishing business of his brothers Wil- 
ford and Roscoe. Brother Harvey 
changed Eye Opener to its present form, 
ran its circulation up to a claimed 209,000. 
When he died in 1928 the magazine was 


bought by one Henry Myers who in turn 
sold it to Mrs. Fawcett. 

Except for the name on the cover there 
is little to distinguish Eye Opener from 
Whiz Bang. Most jokes and pictures in the 
July and August issues are based on: 1) 
girl walking home from automobile ride; 
2) burglar under old maid’s bed; 3) hus- 
band surprising wife with male visitor; 
4) iceman (plumber, repairman) and com- 
plaisant housewife. 

Upon taking over Eye Opener, Mrs. 
Fawcett (who claims credit for having 
“planned the creation of Whiz Bang” with 
her ex-husband) hired as editor Wilkie 
Mahoney, one-time ace “gagman”’ for Pub- 
lisher Fawcett’s Whiz Bang, Smokehouse 
Monthly and Hooey (Time, Dec. 29, 
1930; Dec. 14, 1931). Also, it was re- 
ported, she issued orders to correspondents 
to put less smut, more gusto into their 





ANTOINETTE FISHER FAWCETT 


She bought her ex-husband’s bawdy 
neighbor. 


work. There will be a colyum (corre- 
sponding to Captain Billy’s “Drippings 
from the Fawcett’) in which she will 
identify herself as “Happy Divorcee,” 
“Animated Annette.” “Happy Hostess,” 
“Torrid Toreador.” 
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Star’s Nuisance 

Publishers used to wonder how the St. 
Louis Times, least able of the city’s four 
dailies, was kept alive. Founded 1907 by 
the German-American Press Association 
for St. Louis residents of German descent, 
the Times has been regarded as a con- 
sistent money-loser for a decade. Its latest 
circulation report was only 55,000. Last 
week the Times was bought by the noisy, 
up-&-coming Star (circ. 140,000), pre- 
sumably for its nuisance value. The Star 
is published by Elzey Roberts, arch-foe of 
Radio, whose father bought it in 1913. 
Few months ago Publisher Roberts 
boasted that in 1931 the Star overtook 
28 U. S. dailies in yearly advertising 
lineage. 








More “Plain Talk” 


Some magazine publishers nowadays 
behave like pamphleteers. They cup their 
ears to catch the drift of public conversa- 
tion, whip together magazines on most- 
discussed topics—liquor, unemployment, 
crime, politics, sex—launch them as “one- 
shotters.” If the first issue sells, subse- 
quent issues are published; if it does not, 
the venture is dropped. 

Two Manhattan publishers have decided 
that Public Discontent is the topic of the 
day. Simultaneously this week appeared 
two magazines of the straight-from-the- 
shoulder, “let’s-get-down-to-cold-f acts” 
type. Each magazine is remotely related 
to the original Plain Talk.* One, issued by 
H. K. Fly Co., publisher of old Plain Talk, 
is named Brass Tacks. The other is Na- 
tional Spotlight, published by George T. 
Delacorte Jr., edited by muckraking 
Walter W. Liggett, onetime editor of 
Plain Talk. Apparently on the theory that 
the reading public is like a sick man who 
enjoys talk about his ailments, both 
magazines dwell lingeringly upon the na- 
tion’s ills. 

In its first issue National Spotlight an- 
nounced as its function: “To focus the 
spotlight of publicity and searching com- 
ment upon each successive act of the . . 
national revue. . . . There are no sacred 
cows in our pasture... . | Spotlight prom- 
ises to deal honestly—though humorously 
—with all the vital topics of our times.” 

How effectively and originally Spotlight 
undertook its debunking program is indi- 
cated by the following features of the 
August issue: a cartoon showing Dry poli- 
ticians stampeding for seats on a Wet 
bandwagon; a lengthy leading article about 
the Bonus Army’s march to Washington. 
which occurred in June; an article by 
Congressman La Guardia telling why he 
fought the Sales Tax last April; a refuta- 
tion of the theory that all bankers are 
all-wise; an estimate of Clarence Darrow 
(“Portrait of a Great Actor”) by Louis 
Adamic; an account of the witlessness of 
beok publishers; a behind-scenes political 
review by Robert S. Allen, one of the 
authors of The Washington Merry-Go- 
Round ; a dispassionate report of Harlan, 
Ky. mine disorders by Eve Garrette 
Grady; a sketch of California’s Governor 
James (“Sunny Jim”) Rolph; bits of 
verse; an estimate of the late Ivar Kreu- 
ger; a revelation that cowboys on dude 
ranches sometimes make love to attractive 
feminine guests; a review of the wrescling 
racket. 

Spotlight was printed on rough stock. 
illustrated with pencil sketches and wood 
blocks, with headlines in heavy, modern- 
istic type. 

Brass Tacks was comparatively dowdy 
in dress. It had a plain red-bordered cover 
bearing its table of contents. Typography 
was commonplace. Prime feature of Brass 
Tacks was the first instalment of Okla- 
homa Oilman Ernest Whitworth Marland’s 
story of how he lost control of rich Mar- 
land Oil Co. to the “money trust,” by 


which he meant J. P. Morgan & Co 


*In new form Plain Talk is currently being 
published in Washington by Morris A. Bealle. 
who bought the name from the original pub- 
lishers after they let the magazine die two years 
ago. 
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College Boards 


A Latin master at Lawrenceville last 
week glanced over a paper, chuckled, 
went off to play golf. ... Heat shim- 
mered over a brick high school in Mobile, 
Ala. A proctor in academic gown looked 
bored, listened to the scratching of a 
couple of pens. . . . Perspiring Hill stu- 
dents finished a tennis match, trooped 
with a hundred others into a hall where 
they settled themselves noisily. ... In 
Paris a lonely student racked his brain, 
gazed vacantly from the Salle des Confer- 
ences in the American University Union 
at scuttling trotteurs and lazy café-sitters 
jin the Boulevard St. Germain. ... In 
Ojai, Calif., a student hurried across 
Thacher School campus, slammed a suit- 
case shut, dashed to catch a train... . 

Elsewhere throughout the world there 
was similar activity. It centred in 350 
cities, took place at the same hours in 
each on six days of last week. It occupied 
the attention of some 22,000 preparatory 
and high school students. Soon school- 
boys who meet on holidays will groan in 
exaggerated despair, “How’d you make 
out?” or boast cockily: “It was a pipe.” 
Then in Manhattan clerks will write out, 
for each & every one, a certificate of 
grades from the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. 

At the turn of the century, U. S. head- 
masters found it a prodigious job to get 
their students into college. No uniform 
requirements existed, each college held its 
own examinations in June or September, 
to which the candidates were obliged to 
journey no matter how far. In 1899 a 
national Entrance Board was suggested by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, who already, 
at 37, was a moving spirit in U. S. peda- 
gogy. Many an august college president 
objected. But Harvard’s liberal Dr. 
Charles William Eliot approved, point- 
ing out that such a board would only set 
the examinations. Colleges could still ad- 
mit and reject applicants as they pleased. 
In 1900 the College Board was established 
in the Middle States. Colleges through- 
out the land fell in line, gradually discon- 
tinued their separate examinations. Today 
nearly every U. S. institution accepts, and 
most big ones require, College Board 
ratings. 

The College Board has offices in an old 
brownstone house near Columbia Uni- 
versity. On the door is this warning: 
ALL BUSINESS WITH CANDIDATES, 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS IS CON- 
DUCTED BY MAIL. Money or posi- 
tion will not move the Board to release its 
grades in advance. Every candidate for 
examinations pays $10, although the ac- 
tual cost is estimated at $11 per examinee. 
Last year the Board made some $11,000 
selling old examination papers, ended up 
with a $216 deficit. 

Secretary & Treasurer of the College 
Board is red-faced, white-haired Professor 
Thomas Scott Fiske of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He starts the brownstone house 
humming long before examination time. 
Last December he summoned the ex- 
aminers—college and secondary school in- 
structors—to begin work on the papers 


which are to be given in June 1933. In 
May the papers went to the printers. Last 
week the examining proctors at schools 
and examining centres all over the world 
handed out papers prepared in December 
1930. They did it simultaneously every 
day, allowing for differences in time, to 
thwart shrewd youngsters who might re- 
ceive news of examinations by telegraph 
from East to West. There is no “honor 
system,” for the Board realizes that while 
a student may be honest in loyalty to his 
own institution and his own kind, he may 
not honor a distant nebulous Board whose 
emissaries are strangers. 

Up to Manhattan’s Morningside Heights 
last week journeyed 700 school and college 
teachers from throughout the land, to 
mark examination papers. They felt 
privileged and honored. They were housed 
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Keystone 
Pror. Tuomas Scott FIske 
He does business by mail only 


in Columbia University dormitories, re- 
ceived $50 of their traveling expenses and 
about $15 per day for two weeks. Chief 
readers get $25. New readers attend a 
conference for instructions. Marking is 
to be fair, unbiased, for the College Board 
hears no appeals from its grades. A very 
good paper or a very bad paper is usually 
read but once. A paper near 60% is gone 
over thoroughly. 

Last week the reading began. All day 
long the readers worked. Evenings they 
talked over papers, swapped “boners” 
with academic gusto. A biology marker 
found this one: 

(Q.) “Define and clearly distinguish be- 
tween a spore and sperm.” 

(A.) “A spore grows right straight up 
into adultery but a sperm does not.” 


Most difficult mathematics question: 


A school spends $200 in preparing for an 
outdoor pageant. In case of rain, the $200 
will all be lost: but, if the weather is fair, 
the pageant will give a profit of $400. To 
protect itself against loss, the school takes 
out insurance against rain, The insurance 
policy is for a definite sum paid for by the 
school at a definite percentage of the amount 
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of the policy. After paying the cost of the 
insurance, it is calculated that in case of rain 
the school will clear 3/10 of the amount for 
which it is insured, and that in case of fair 
weather the school will clear 14 of the amount 
for which it is insured. What is the amount 
of the insurance carried and at what rate?* 

Most difficult English question: to in- 
terpret an obscure poem called “Camelot” 
by one Charles Dalmon. 

Translating vaisseau from the French, 
a student wrote on his scratch pad: 
“vessle, vessil, vassel.” Then, apparently 
giving it up, he thought of a synonym, 
wrote “‘bote.” 

Exceptionally long, but not too difficult, 
was the examination in Virgil. Most diff- 
cult Caesar question: to account for the 
mood of exsecuturus esset in the sentence, 
Caesar respondit se fore aequissimum 
Pharnaci si quae polliceretur exsecuturus 
esset.t 

Hardest question in U. S. History: 
“What controversies concerning Canada 
have arisen in the history of the United 
States? Describe definitely the settlement 
arrived at in two instances.”** 


In discussing U. S. courts, one student 
wrote: “Justices of the Supreme Court 
are subject to good behavior and if found 
guilty, they are impeached.” Another, in 
writing of the advantages of centralized 
federal government, said: “For instance, 
we have 48 different divorce codes. A 
lawyer from Pennsylvania told how a man 
by acting as a gentleman could get him- 
self guilty of bigamy. perjury, adultery, 
seduction, abandonment and rape.” 


Kudos 


Harvard University (Cambridge, 
Mass. ) 
John Dewey, philosopher, humanist....LL.D. 
Samuel Seabury, New York lawyer 
(President Lowell: “This Knight 





Pe ul Me, CE PE CLES PTE Li8, 
Ogden Livingston Mills, Secretary of 

ee SOE i sexiness < oeen bs cao.0 ess LL.D. 
Richard Bedford Bennett, Premier of 

oe eee - theta whee LL.D. 
Lewis Perry, principal of Phillips 

SO Per eee LL.D. 
Robert Andrews Millikan, scientist....Sc.D. 
Dr. Edward Reynolds, onetime director 

of Peabedy Museum.......... rer 
John Livingston Lowes, Harvard Eng- 

ETP EEE ERT Tee Litt.D. 
University of Oregon (Eugene, Ore. ) 
Rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise.......... LL.D. 
Robert Gordon Sproul, president of 

the University of California........ LL.D. 


Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) 


Most Rev. James De Wolf Perry, Pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
NI i as Bis ata al a D.D. 
Rt. Rev. Frederick Bethune Bartlett, 
Episcopal Bishop of North Dakota...D.D. 


Charles Adams Platt, architect........ Sc.D. 
Kenneth Ballard Murdock, Harvard 

dean of Arts & Sciences........... Litt.D. 
William Gwinn Mather, Cleveland man- 

UM Set ck ccc bi eeu ee scu oe ce 
Morgan Bulkeley Brainard, president 

of Aetna Life Insurance Co.......... M.A. 


*Answer: $500 at 30%. 

tTranslation: Caesar replied that Pharnaces 
would meet with the utmost justice 7f he would 
perform his promises. LExsecuturus esset is a 
“quoted condition.” 


**Answers: In 1842 there was controversy 
over the boundary line between Canada and 
Maine; also over the boundary line of Oregon. 
During the Civil War there was disagreement 
over disarmament on the Great Lakes, and 
whether or not reciprocity should be abrogated. 
Disarmament continued on the Great Lakes. 
Reciprocity was abrogated, and still is. 
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and International Trucks 
will be glad to serve you 


HE Horticultural Industry in 

the United States today values its 
land and equipment at more than 
$300,000,000, and does an annual 
business of close to $200,000,000. 

International Harvester takes pride 
in its service to this great industry. 
International Trucks a flowers from 
grower to wholesale commission house 
...to retail florist... to the ultimate 
destination. 

Whether you own an International, 
or patronize the International owner, 
these trucks will be glad to serve you, 
and the benefits of International 
trucking economy are yours either way. 

In these times, with proved economy 
the vital factor in truck purchase, 
Internationals have set a remarkable 
record. Look carefully at the low-cost 


figures at the right. There you have the 
wrincipal reason why, despite general 
ene conditions during 1931, Inter- 
national almost equaled its record for 
1930... though total new-truck reg- 
istrations fell off 22%; and it is also 
the reason why International sales so 


far this year are well ahead of last! 


Do not make any truck investment 
until you have seen what International 
has to offer you... models for every 
possible requirement, in capacities 
from *4-ton to 7/4-ton, and at chassis 

»rices as low as $615. 

The largest Company-owned truck 
service organization in the world will 
help your International give you the 
full value that is built into it. Let the 


nearest Branch or Dealer arrange a 


convincing demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 
(inconPonateD) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 





Typical International 
Cost Figures 


A Chicago florist operates an International 
for three years for less than 5 cents a mile, 
all costs included, 


A baker operates hundreds of Internationals 
at average cost of 5 { cents a mile. 

Another baker operates a big fleet at average 
cost of 514 cents a mile, 

A laundry operates a %-ton International 
thirteen months at cost of 3.4 cents a mile. 
A long-distance hauler operates a 2-ton Inter- 
national twenty months at cost of 6.2 cents 
a mile, 

A farmer operates a 114-ton International 
two years at cost of 4.4 cents a mile. 

A bottler operates a 114-ton International 
34,000 miles at less than 3 cents a mile. 
Another bottler operates a 6-cylinder, 2-ton 
International for under 6! 5 cents a mile. 

A transfer company operates a 6-cylinder, 
1!.,-ton International twelve months at cost 
of 414 cents a mile, 

An oil company operates a 3-ton Interna- 
tional with tank body 33,000 miles at a cost 
of 6.9 cents a mile. 


Names and complete facts on these and 


other records will be sent on request. 


Ask for demonstration of the New 
1!.-ton 4-speed Model A-2. Now reduced to 


$615 


for the 136-inch wheelbase chassis f. 0. b. 
factory. Other sizes range from 
j7ton to 7\4-ton. 
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Typhus Vaccine 

The U. S. Public Health Service and its 
National Institute of Health last week 
marked a specific treatment for typhus 
fever on the scoreboard of Federal re- 
search in medicine. 

The disease has been a recognized pesti- 
lence since the 5th Century B.C. when 
Thucydides described its decimation of 
Athens. Three hundred years ago experi- 
mental medicine, then in its formative 
stage, recognized that the body louse 
(“cootie’’) carried typhus fever from one 
person to another. 

Typhus fever usually manifests itself 
by a sudden chill and a rise of body 
temperature to 104° or 105° F. Tem- 
perature remains at that exhausting height 
for 13 or 14 days. Until the ninth day the 
victim usually is nauseated, has wracking 
headache. About the ninth day the head- 
ache fades, delirium ensues. The patient 
is apt to be wild and active, or he may be 
capable of only low, incoherent mutter- 
ings. He cannot sleep; he tremb'es con- 
stantly; he is deeply prostrated. If he 
is to die, death ensues usually between the 
ninth and twelfth days. Otherwise on the 
13th or 14th day, the high fever suddenly 
drops to normal, all symptoms rapidly 
disappear. 

From the third to the fifth day of the 
fever dirty pink spots appear—first on 
the abdomen and upper chest, then on the 
back, then rapidly all over the body. Soon 
the spots become rusty pink. Some of 
them darken to purple, blue, brown, then 
disappear. 

The spots of typhus fever and of ty- 
phoid fever often look alike and account 
for an ancient confusion of the two 
distinct diseases. There is a simple way 
to distinguish between the two. When 
pressed down by a piece of glass, typhoid 
spots disappear from sight completely. 
Typhus spots when similarly squeezed be- 
come pale but do not disappear. 

There is a mild type of typhus, the 
kind which ordinarily persists in the VU. S. 
Spots of mild typhus resemble the spots 
of a fading case of measles. Measles spots 
look like flea bites, are more florid than 
typhus spots. Measles attack the face, 
palms and soles. Typhus very seldom does 
that. 

Typhus has persisted in cities along the 
U. S. Atlantic and Gulf coast despite sani- 
tary precautions. It has at times erupted 
in communities without a lousy inhabitant. 
Perhaps some other bug transmits the 
disease, thought Dr. Rolla Eugene Dyer 
of the Public Health Service. With associ- 
ates he began the study of typhus ab 
initio. 

First important new fact which the in- 
vestigators found was that many Eastern 
coastal cases diagnosed as typhus were 
really Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
never before suspected east of the Missis- 
sippi (Time, March 9, 1931) 

The louse carries a violent, epidemic 
form of the disease common in Europe. 
In the U. Sstyphus is milder and endemic, 
travels in the rat flea. 

Dr. Dyer & associates, having deter- 
mined that the flea as well as the louse is 
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a carrier of typhus, concentrated on treat- 
ments. They pulverized infected fleas, 
rubbed the mash into scratches which they 
made on the bodies of monkeys and guinea 
pigs. When Dr. Dyer’s staff let typhus 
fleas bite the vaccinated animals, typhus 
fever developed in only half the animals. 
Whereupon the investigators prepared a 
more potent vaccine with which they will 
inoculate themselves. They are confident 
that at last they have the treatment and 
preventive of typhus as it appears in the 
U.S. 

In Washington Surgeon General Hugh 
Smith Cumming of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and Joseph Eugene Rans- 
dell of Louisiana who as Senator from 
Louisiana got the National Institute of 
Health established, separately announced 
that Federal investigators are now work- 
ing on cancer, leprosy, malaria, Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, pellagra, tra- 
choma, tularemia, meningitis, infantile 
paralysis, heart disease, undulant fever, 
child hygiene, industrial hygiene, milk 
sanitation, stream pollution, water puri- 
fication. 


ANIMALS 


Hero Censored 

Long and varied has been the career of 
the best known U. S. bull—‘Bull Dur- 
ham.” He was born in Durham, N. C., 
at the close of the Civil War, sired by a 
British bull out of a jar of mustard. But 
not until last month had Bull Durham 
encountered Romance. Then suddenly 
35,000 billboards throughout the land pro- 
claimed the news. Advertisements showed 
a picture of him pasted on the side of a 
barn. Before the picture. big eyes ogling, 
tongue hanging out in an expression of 
lugubrious passion, stood a buxom Hol- 
stein cow. This whimsy was captioned 
“Her Hero.” 

Motorists grinned. Advertising men, 
seeing in it a burlesque of sex-appealing 
tobacco advertisements, thought it smart. 
But to the churchwomen of Willow Glen, 
a suburb of San José, Calif., it was the 
epitome of bad taste, an affront to Cali- 
fornia womanhood. Last week they went 
before their town council, demanded that 
the objectionable picture, which greeted 
Willow Glen’s children on their way to 
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school, be removed. The Council sum- 
moned for the defense Educational Direc- 
tor Edward Lloyd Lomax of Foster & 
Kleiser Billboard Advertising Corp. Di- 
rector Lomax was in a San Francisco 
court serving as juryman in the $1,800,000 
suit of its onetime Board Chairman L. E. 
W. Pioda against Golden State Milk 
Products Co. Judge Walter Perry John- 
ston announced he would grant a recess } 
while Juror Lomax traveled 50 mi. to Wil- 
low Glen on an important mission. Sev- 
eral hours later Juror Lomax returned, 
climbed wearily into the jury box, told 
interested colleagues that hereafter Wil- 
low Glen’s schoolchildren could look at an 
innocuous poster of a youth and maiden 
in scanty one-piece bathing suits. 


In 1865 John Ruffin Green was looking 
for a name for the tobacco he made in 
Durham, N. C. Over a dish of fried 
oysters a friend, John Y. Whitted, pointed 
to the mustard jar and said: “There is a 
condiment that is made in Durham, Eng- 
land. It bears the sign of a Durham bull’s 
neck. Why not name your product Bull 
Durham Smoking Tobacco and adopt the 
whole bull as a trade-mark?” Tobacco- 
man Green immediately had a bull painted 
on sheet iron, mounted in front of his 
factory. The bull was heavy, clumsy, 
stolid and faced toward the east. After 
Founder Green died and Bull Durham 
tobacco was made by his more aggressive 
partner William T. Blackwell, the trade- 
mark bull became lighter, more graceful. 
A Liberty Bell was suspended from his 
neck by the U. S. flag and he faced west 
toward the land of unlimited resources. 
When Washington Duke began to make 
cigarets as well as smoking tobacco he 
gave as his reason: “My company is up 
against a stone wall. It can’t compete with 
the Bull.” Durham’s bull was the object 
of a score of lawsuits before he became 
the property of American Tobacco Co. in 
1898. As time passed the bull seemed to 
grow younger, more alert. He turned his 
head east again, became civilized, modest, 
stood behind a fence. Nine years ago he 
went into retirement. did not reappear 
until last summer, when he emerged, still 
proud & handsome, looking for a mate. 

The passionate Holstein was the inspi- 
ration of Comic Artist John Held Jr. 
Whether Durham’s bull would mate with 
Held’s Holstein and produce a family of 
bullock Durhams no one knew last week. 


(HER HERO. ) 


ee 





3uLL DuRHAM & ADMIRER 


An affront to California womanhood? 
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MILESTONES 


Baptized. Marie Frederica Sterling, 
infant daughter of Frederick Augustine 
Sterling, U. S. Minister to the Irish Free 
State: in Dublin; by Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes of New York. Among those adding 
their blessing: Pope Pius XI, by tele- 
graph. 

Engaged. Virginia Dawes, 18, daughter 
of General Charles Gates Dawes; and 
Ensign John Gardner Tennent, U. S. N., 
of Fredericksburg, Va.; in Chicago. 

Engaged. William Barry Wood Jr.. 
21, of Milton, Mass., high ranking Har- 
vard scholar, member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and captain of the 1931 Harvard football 
team; and Mary Lee Hutchins, Phi Beta 
Kappa from Vassar, where she led the 
daisy chain in 1929. 


—_—¢ 
Married, Eleanor Allen Lamont, daugh- 
ter of Morgan Partner Thomas William 
Lamont; and Charles Crehore Cunning- 
ham Howard Jr.; in Manhattan. 
Married. Betty Lipe, daughter of 
President Raymond P. Lipe of Detiance 
Spark Plug Co.; and Howard De Vilbiss. 
son of the late Thomas De Vilbiss, presi- 
dent of De Vilbiss Co. (atomize rs): in 
Toledo. 


Married. Roscoe Conklin (‘Fatty’) 
Arbuckle, 45, onetime film funnyman and 
director; and one Addie Oakley Dukes 
McPhail, 26; in Erie, Pa. Mr. & Mrs. 
Arbuckle are in vaudeville together. 

aes 

Sued for Divorce. Paul Robeson, 34, 
Negro baritone, actor and athlete; by 
Eslanda Goode Robeson; in Manhattan. 
Reason: “ennui.” Grounds: infidelity. 
Actor Robeson admitted he hoped to 
marry an English society woman, denied 
it was Negrophile Lady Nancy Cunard. 

Pixies 

Divorced. Thomas Graham McNamee, 
radio announcer and Universal Newsreel 
Talking Reporter”; by Mrs. Josephine 
Garrett McNamee; in Manhattan. Mrs. 
McNamee testified she peeked through a 
bedroom window, saw her husband with 
another woman. 

eee, eee 

Separated. Eleanor Boardman. film 
from King Wallis Vidor, director. 
former husband of Florence Vidor who is 
now the wife of Jascha Heifetz, violinist; 
in Los Angeles. 


Left. 


actress: 


* 


Straus, Jewish phi- 


By Nathan 
lanthropist and merchant of Manhattan; 
an estate appraised at $1,302,658, the 


bulk of it in securities. He had explained 
in his will: “I have always been deeply 
impressed by an old Jewish proverb which 
‘What you give for the cause of 
charity in health is gold, what you give 
in sickness is silver, and what you give 
after death is lead.’ (Many of the rich 
do not even give lead.)” 
nas 
Died. Francis Patrick Dufiy, 61, 
time chaplain of the “Fighting 69th” 
Regiment of New York, pastor of Holy 
Cross Church; of colitis and a liver in- 
lection; in Manhattan. He was born in 


Says: 


War- 


Cobourg, Ontario, the son of a laborer. 
He went to France with the 69th (which 
became the 165th Infantry) as its chap- 
lain and later was commissioned a Major. 
For bravery under fire Father Duffy re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Distinguished Service Medal, the Croix 
de Guerre with Palm; he was made a 
member of the Legion of Honor, cited for 
valor. He was called “the ideal army chap- 
lain and the ideal parish priest” by Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes. Said Father Dutty: “If 
anybody sticks a pin into me, he'll find 
that I’m very American, very Irish and 
very Catholic, but if he'll leave me alone, 
I’m just plain human.” 


aS SS 

Died. Sherburne Gillette Hopkins. 63, 
international lawyer of Washington, D. C.; 
in Washington. He and his father, Thomas 
S. Hopkins, legally- advised and directed 
inany a Latin-American revolution. Among 
their clients: Pancho Villa, Francisco 
Madero. Venustiano Carranza, Adolfo 
de la Huerta, the republics of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan in their attempt to gain inde- 
pendence from Soviet Russia. His son, 
Sherburne Philbrick Hopkins, was Peggy 
Upton Archer Hopkins Joyce Morner’s 
second husband. ° 

Died. Frederic Cook Morehouse, 64, 
editor of The Living Church; of a heart 
attack; in Milwaukee. He was an active 
lay-leader in the Anglo-Catholic group of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He sur- 
vived his wife by one day. 

Died. Paris Eugene Singer. 66, famed 
sportsman and Florida realtor (Palm 
Beach Everglades Club); of heart disease; 
in London. Intimate friend of Dancer 
Isadora Duncan (he was the “Lohengrin” 
of her autobiography), he and Otto Her- 
mann Kahn once planned to take Man- 
hattan’s Madison Square Garden and con- 
vert it into a temple of art and music 
for her. He inherited his fortune from his 
father, Isaac Merritt Singer, manufacturer 
of sewing machines. 

6 

Died. William (“Billy’’) 
music publisher and composer; of pneu- 
monia; in Manhattan. Among his hits: 
‘Bedelia.’ “That Old Irish Mother of 
Mine,” “Row, Row, Row,” “Chinatown,” 
and his latest, “Get Out and Get Under 
the Moon.” His wife. the former Maude 
Nugent, wrote “Sweet Rosie O'Grady.” 


Alexander Winton, 72, pioneer 


of old age: in 


Jerome, 67. 


Died. 
automobile manufacturer: 
Cleveland. He was born in Scotland, son 
of a farm tool maker. His Winton Motor 
Carriage Co. (incorporated 1897) was first 
to use a self-starter (compressed air) ijn 
the U. S. In Detroit in tgot he raced with 
Henry Ford and lost; lost another race in 
Ireland because a frightened Irishman put 
candles in the gasoline tank to “keep away 
the devils.” In 1924 he stopped making 
automobiles, to concentrate on marine and 
air motors. Pioneer Winton was four times 
married, last time in his 7oth year to Mrs 
Mary Ellen Avery, two weeks after divorc- 
ing his third wife. 


| ; : 
New York to Cleveland 








New York to 


Pacific Coast 


(27 Hours Eastbound) 


NITED” 
Fly across America in one business day. 
Leave New York, Washington or Pittsburgh 
at the close of business, or Cleveland, Detroit 


makes a continent a community. 


or Chicago late at night, and be in California 
the following evcuinz. Or, leave the Atlantic 
Coast this forenoon or Great Lakes cities this 
afternoon and have lunch on the Pacific Coast 
tomorrow. Only “United” 
Coast-to-Coast service. Similarly speedy 


offers this“ twice a 
day” 
service to 137 cities in 38 states. (See Map.) 
Tri-motored planes (two pilots) and every 
proved aid to aerial navigation. 


COOL— FAST—ECONOMICAL 
Typical Low Rates 


HRs. PARE 
4 $ 32.00 
re + s % “« <2 10.95 
Cilemme 6s te ce OM 47.95 
Pacific Coast 31 160.00 

Fastest “Coast -to-Coast” Service 
Cuicaco to Kansas City . . 4 25.00 
Dallas—Ft. Worth . 91% 54.50 
Oe ee 154 80.28 
Pacific Coast . . . 23 115.00 

Fastest Tri-Motor Plane Service 


| San FRANCISCO OR OAKLAND to 


Los Angeles 
Portland . 
Seattle . 
Fastest Tri- Motor Plane Service 
10% off on Round Trips. Fares include lunches aloft. 


For Information and Reservations, Call 
United Air Lines offices in 45 cities or 
Western Union or Postal Telegraph, lead- 
ing hotels or travel bureaus, Any “United” 
office, or United Air Lines, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., Chicago, will furnish, on request, 
complete itineraries for any business trip 
over the best and quickest routes, 


45,000,000 MILES OF FLYING EXPERIENCE 


UNITED 


NES 


A} of United Aircraft and Al Corporation 
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was prepared 


for luxury at the 
BOOK-CADILLAC 





—but to pay so little 
for it surprised me! 


F COURSE I'd heard of the 


Book-Cadillac. Everyone 
knows it’s the finest hotel in Detroit 
—in fact one of the finest in the 


country. 


So I went prepared for something 
out of the ordinary. And I certainly 
got it. My room was a marvel of com- 
fort and convenience—food the best 
I'd ever eaten—service flawless— 
every minute of my stay a pleasure. 
But naturally I expected to pay a good 
stiff price for such superior accom- 
modation. And there’s where I got 
my big surprise. 

The new rates at the Book- 
Cadillac are low— unbelievably low. 
Of the hotel’s 1200 rooms, five hun- 
dred are only $3.00 a day. Beautiful 
rooms with every luxury—private 
baths, circulating ice water, wonder- 
fully comfortable beds. Their four 
restaurants give you equal value, too. 


You'll find meat the Book-Cadillac 
every time I’m in Detroit. 


Hotel 
Book- Cadillac 


DETROIT 
1200 ROOMS—$3.00 UP 
Under Ralph Hitz Direction 
E. T. Lawless, Manages 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, NEW YORK CITY 
Also under Ralph Hitz Direction 
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RELIGION 





Brothers & Sisters 

We believe in the Scripture of the Old 
and New Testaments as verbally inspired 
by God . . . supreme and final authority 
on faith and life. In this belief last week 
assembled the 15th annual convention of 
the World’s Christian Fundamentals As- 
sociation, in Columbus, Ohio. Brothers 
and sisters they call one another—Chris- 
tianized Jews, Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, all sects represented but 
the Roman Catholic. The sisters out- 
number the brothers. We believe in “that 
blessed hope,” the personal, pre-millenial 
and imminent return of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. At the door of 
big Columbus Memorial Hall, stacks of 
pamphlets: “Shall We Longer Tolerate 
the Teaching of Evolution?” “The Doom 
of Democracy.” On the platform, speak- 
ers and officers, addressing the brothers 
& sisters eight times a day. “Ours is a 
labor of love.” We believe in the bodily 
resurrection of the just and unjust. 

The Cleveland Colored Quintet sings 
“The Monkey’s No Relation of Mine”; 
Brother Eldon Farrar blows sweetly on a 
trombone. The everlasting blessedness of 
the saved. . . . On the hard seats children 
fall asleep. A man and a girl sit on “the 
mourners’ bench,” repenting their sins. 
Later there would be more. And the ever- 
lasting, conscious punishment of the lost. 
.. « Brother Paul William Rood, 43, pas- 
tor of Beulah Tabernacle, Turlock, Calif. 
opens a meeting. He is red-faced, friendly, 
oratorical, shakes your hand warmly with 
his soft one. He has been president of the 
Fundamentalists for three years. His 
church is the Swedish Evangelical Mission 
Covenant of America, but he says: “I 
might be a Mason or anything else. It 
would make no difference.” The brothers 
& sisters listen quietly as he tells them 
that the ‘“antediluvian conditions” of 
Noah’s time are repeated today. Jesus 
Christ is coming. But “men today are 
deifying man and humanizing God. Mod- 
ernism is the religion of Cain.” 


Among the members of the Funda- 
mentals Association are Mrs. Finley 
Johnson (Helen Gould) Shepard, Dr. 


Howard Atwood Kelly of Johns Hopkins 


(Time, April 25), Dr. Mark Allison 
Matthews, famed Seattle pastor, Board 
Chairman Henry Parsons Crowell of 


Quaker Oats Co. They were not present 
in Columbus last week, but the following 
were: 

Christabel Pankhurst, daughter of the 
late Suffraget Emmeline Pankhurst. Said 
she: “The world crisis is pointing to 
nearness of His coming because it fulfills 
closely His prediction of a crisis to precede 
His coming.” 

William Bell Riley, 71, executive secre- 
tary and co-founder of the Fundamentals 
Association. Patriarchal, resonant, he has 
debated many a time on Evolution. Proud 
is he that Clarence Darrow “backed 
down” when he offered him $500 to de- 
bate in Denver. 

Rev. Louis Entzminger of Fort Worth, 
Tex., “Sunday School Expert.” Large, 
eagle-beaked Brother Entzminger says he 
is a realist. ‘I knocked the face off the 


last man who called me a son-of-a-bitch. 
That has been since I have been a pastor. 
I don’t live in the millenium, I live in 
Texas.” For his “un-Christian” attitude 
Brother Entzminger was censured from 
the platform. 


Back to their churchly muttons went 
the Fundamentalists last week, after 
organizing for Ohio their 7th state organ- 
ization, planning a World Bible Con- 
ference and revival campaign for Chicago 
during the World’s Fair next year, and 
laying the groundwork for an organiza- 
tion of European fundamentalists. One 
fundamentalist they may have missed 
last week but could read about in the 
newspapers. He was Noah Cooper, a lean, 
gaunt lawyer of Nashville, Tenn. He had 
been busy petitioning the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Washington to re- 
quire railroads to discontinue operations 
on Sunday. Six days a week does Lawyer 
Cooper labor. On Sunday he rests and he 
believes the rest of the world should, too. 
He succeeded in having the sale of 
gasoline prohibited in Nashville on Sun- 
day, fought unsuccessfully against the 
operation of street cars. Once he began 
a movement to bar Sunday newspapers 











PauLt WILLIAM Roop 


“TI might be a Mason or anything else.” 
- Ss 


but learned they are printed Saturday 
night. Though Monday’s papers are 
printed on Sunday, Lawyer Cooper felt 
he could not do without them. Seeking 
election to the State Senate, he stumped— 
string tie, high celluloid collar—with a 
Bible under one arm and a water-gourd 
given him by the W. C. T. U. under the 
other. He was overwhelmingly defeated. 
No minister is Lawyer Cooper but he calls 
himself the “Voice of Southern Meth- 
odism.” In his petition to the I. C. C. he 
said that all U. S. railroad troubles stem 
from violations of divine command. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad objected that 
I. C. C. is without authority to “enforce 
the Ten Commandments or any one of 
them.” Last week I. C. C. agreed. 
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Roman Candles 

In shrines throughout the Roman Cath- 
olic world, millions of silent, smoky can- 
dies burn out their brief lives. In sum 
they make a mighty flame of devotion. 
Singly, each is to some inarticulate wor- 
shipper a symbol of prayer, sacrifice, joy 
Compounded not of tears or 
tallow, paraffin, a 
It costs money. 


or sorrow. 
smiles but of beeswax, 
candle is a concrete thing. 
Traditional practice in Europe (and lately 
in some U. S. dioceses) is to set a box of 
candles by every shrine, let the faithful 
help themselves and leave a small offering 
in return. Last week this practice was 
banned in the diocese of Rome by its 


vicar general, Francesco Cardinal Mar- 
chetti-Selvaggiani. After July 1 there is 


to be no crass candle-traffic within the 
churches. Candles may be burnt as before 
but it will be less convenient to give a 
friend a coin and say “Burn a candle for 
me.” Also, there is to be no more photo- 
graphing of sacred functions, no exuberant 
decking of shrines with garish artificial 
flowers. Said Cardinal Marchetti-Selvag- 
giani: “The present use of candles can 
easily take on the appearance of supersti- 
tion. One mass well heard, one communion 
well received, will obtain more heavenly 
grace than thousands of candles ligated 
every day.” 

Other Catholic dioceses are not com- 
pelled to follow Rome’s lead. But they 
will doubtless take cane look within their 
churches with an equally critical eye, for 
Rome’s regulation comes from one who 
is the vicar of Rome’s Bishop, who is 
Pope Pius XI, vicar of Jesus Christ. 


The use of candles in church is older 
than the church itself. Liturgical candles 
are traditionally of beeswax, for bees were 
once supposed to be virgin. The great 
paschal: candle typifies Christ’s flesh, its 
wick His soul, its flame the all-absorbing 
Divinity. On Candlemas Day (Feast of 
the Purification, Feb. 2) there is a special 
ceremony for blessing candles. A burning 
candle is placed in the hand of a person at 
baptism, and as Death comes. 


o——- 


Bishops Chided 

The most & right reverend bisheps of 
the Lambeth Conference of the Church ef 
England and its affiliates were last week 
chided, as they have been before, for 
their pronouncement in 1930 that birth 
control may in some cases be effected 
by other methods than complete absti- 
nence (Time, Aug. 25, 1930). Last year 
the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury appointed a committee to con- 
sider the Lambeth resolution. Kept secret 
until last week, this committee’s report 
deplores progressive weakening since 1908, 
when the bishops called birth control “de- 
moralizing . . . hostile,” and 1914, when 
it was “dangerous .. . sinful.” Courte- 
ously the report notes that the bishops 
were careful to affirm the indissolubility of 
marriage, “but less careful to maintain the 
consequences of the principle.” Accord- 
ingly the Lower House committee tightens 
up. Not only should divorced persons be 
denied remarriage in the church, says the 
report, but also they should be denied 
Holy Communion—even the innocent per- 
son in a divorce for adultery. 
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ONLY HEINZ 


ean pack THIS Tomato Juice 





ATURALLY, you'd expect finer 
tomato juice from Heinz. For 
Heinz selects pedigreed seed, raises 
prize tomato plants in its own 
greenhouses and distributes them 
to experienced growers. 

Thus Heinz has first choice of 
prime “top of the crop” tomatoes 
—big, 


ripened on the vine. 


handsome specimens, sun- 
Picked and 


Ever eat a tomato right off the vine? 


HEINZ 
Tomato Juice 


ae” 


ONE OF THE 


oF 


pressed in a single day, they give 
matchless zest and wholesomeness 
to Heinz Tomato Juice. 

Pure, unadulterated; nothing is 
added to this tempting, natural 
beverage but a tiny pinch of salt. 
Serve it regularly at your table. 
Ask your grocer for Heinz Tomato 
Juice in convenient glass containers, 
H. Jk HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A TORONTO, CAN LONDON, ENG. 
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Poor RicHaRp’s eALMANACK 


Broucut up to date somewhat in the manner of 
Benjamin Franklin, wherein is contained certain informa- 
tion, observable days and mayhap aword or two to the wise. 


Published monthly by 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philadelphia’s leading hotel 


Day and 
Jury 1932 













The Sign of 


















1. F.] Cuarzrey Ross kidnapped, 1874. 

2. Sa. | Women of England (over 21) franchised, 1928. 

3. Su. @ Ear-murrs will be useful tomorrow! 

4. M.| Senn a birthday wire to Calvin Coolidge, 
Northampton, Mass. 

s-Tu. | Natax day of P. T. Barnum, 1810. “There's 
one born every” etc. 

6.W.| Ameria Earhart welcomed back to U. S. 
from first trans-Atlantic flight, 1928. 77 ~ 

7.Th. | Lincoin conspirators executed, 1865. 

8. F.| Joun D. Rockefeller is 93 today— who will 
get the dimes? Sonal 

g- Sa.| 4 Puitaperpuia women play bridge in air- 
plane 3000 feet over city, 1928. 

10. Su SumMeER visitors flock to Independence 
Hall, 1932. The Benjamin Franklin is three 
minutes’ distant from this National Shrine. 

11. M. | Burr fatally wounded Hamilton in duel, 1804. 

12.Tu.| Captain Dreyfus restored to rank, 1906. # 

13. W.| Cuar.totte Corday assassinates Marat, 1793. 






Was he singing in the bath-tub? 






Bast11Lt Day—so million Frenchmen can’t 
be wrong! 























ss. F. St. Smithin's Day—Willitran for go days? $6 

16. Sa.] Assassination of Czar Nicholas, 1918. / 

17. Su. @S Tue Golden Age never was the present age! 

18.M.| Joun Paul Jones dies in Paris— poverty- 
stricken and neglected, 1792. 

19.Tu. | McGraw buys Giants, 1902. See all the 
major league stars at The Benjamin Franklin. 

20. W.| Huncarian Government edict forces Gypsies 
to abandon Romany trail, 1928. 

21.Th. | Jack Dempsey K.O.’sSharkey in 7 rounds, 1927. 

22. F.| Oxp Ironsides begins maiden voyage, 1798. 

S$. S. Bremen sets new trans-Atlantic 

record, 1929. saab 

23. Sa. | 9 Die of heat in New York—Overcoats worn 
in Denver, 1926. 

24. Su. | Biccest ones begin to get away from Anglers, 
1932. Bey f 

2s. M. W. T. Suerman brevetted Lieutenant 
General, 1866. Exactly what is “War’’? 

26.Tu. | Benjamin Franklin appointed Postmaster 
General of U. S., 1775. & a 

27. W.| Tuomas Sloan—116 years old—dies at 






Guthrie, Okla., 1929. 
2 Ki1tep—4 escape in Auburn, N. Y., Prison 





28.Th. 








riot, 1929. 

29. F.| Victor Emmanuel III crowned King of 
Italy, 1900. om 

30. Sa.}| Catuoric ‘Churches in Mexico ordered 
closed, 1926. Pm 





First U. S. patent issued, 1790.ge/ 


Ann IN THE TRADITIONAL 
SPIRIT OF POOR RICHARD, WE EXTEND A CORDIAL 
WELCOME TO VISITORS TO PHILADELPHIA, ASSURING 
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A. A. A. S. in Syracuse 


Every seventh person in the U. S. should be 
sterilized because he is stupid, crazy, or going 
crazy. California has already unsexed 7,500 of 
its inhabitants. Twenty-six other States and one 
Canadian Province allow the same procedure. 
Let the other 21 states follow suit. 

Leaflets cxhorting members of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to labor for eugenic 
sterilization greeted them when they as- 
sembled at Syracuse University last week 
for their midsummer meeting. Distribu- 
tors of the leafletss were agents of the 
Human Betterment Foundation, a Cali- 
fornia organization created and financed 
by Ezra Seymour Gosney, a Pasadena 
banker. Founder Gosney, 76, is presi- 
dent; his two daughters and their hus- 
bands are trustees. Other trustees are 
Banker Henry Mauris Robinson, close 
friend of Herbert Hoover, and Biologist 
Paul (“Population”) Popenoe.* 

The 300 confused A. A. A. scientists 
who attended the convention (3,000 were 
expected) stuffed the sterilization leaflets 
in their pockets, hastened to see the sta- 
dium which the late, scandalous Ivar 
Kreuger helped build when he was a young 
engineer. Syracuse did not want the A. A. 
A. S. meeting until next December. The 
A. A. A. S. originally was to meet with 
the American Physical Society at New 
Haven last week. But Yale did not want 
the A. A. A. S. in summer. Syracuse was 
forced to become host. 

As at New Orleans last December the 
A. A. A. S. meeting at Syracuse last week 
was intellectually and physically headless. 
To New Orleans did not go retiring Presi- 
dent William Hunt Morgan of Caltech or 
incoming President Franz Boas of Colum- 
bia. Both were seriously ill. Last week 
President Boas, still ill, was in Europe. 
By habit the A. A. A. scientists mus- 
tered gumption for the reading of a few 
papers. 

Psychology of Capital. Edward Lee 
Thorndike (Columbia psychologist) pre- 
sented a literate, lucid thesis on this sub- 
ject. Excerpts: “It is true that manual 
labor built railroads, bridges and homes, 
but it is also true that, except for the 
direction of that manual labor by non- 
manual planning, these would never have 
been built. Manual labor, undirected by 
science, invention and management would 
have hardly built huts to keep out the 
weather and would today make playthings 
out of the factories and bon-fires out of 
the schools. Manual labor has been as 
ready to waste itself for years in building 
pyramids as to dam the Nile. It is direc- 
tion from the mind that has built gran- 
aries rather than graves. .. . This is as 
sure as that a million cows would not of 
themselves feed a single human child. 

“The myth of Capital as the oppressor 
rests upon a verbal confusion of Capital 
with capitalists, a factual confusion of 
capitalists with managers, and a miscon- 
ception of the powers and desires of man- 
agers. Material capital does, of course, 
oppress certain forms of labor (or more 





*Books on the subject: STERILIZATION FOR 
HuMAN BETTERMENT—E. S. Gosney & P. 
Popenoe—Macmillan ($2); HuMAN STERILIZA- 
TION—J. H. Landman—Macmillan ($4). 


truly of mental capital) when a new in- 
vention replaces their skill by a machine 
and requires them to fall back on mere 
unskilled labor as their offering to pur- 
chase the world’s goods. But in the long 
run it is a great aid and weapon of labor. 

“The myth that says Capital is an angel 
with a flaming sword who keeps Labor 
out of Eden really means that capitalists 
are a sharp and greedy lot who fool the 
laborers.” 

Were American Indians Polynesians? 
Ales Hrdlicka (Smithsonian anthropolo- 
gist now in Alaska) is certain that Mon- 
golian-like peoples traveled across Bering 
Strait and eventually became Amerinds. 
Helen H. Roberts (of Yale’s Institute of 
Human Relations) last week argued that 
Amerinds were originally Polynesians 
transported by canoe from the Pacific 
Islands. The Polynesian and American 
aborigines seem to have made cultural 
contacts long before European ships 
joined the two primitive ‘races. Miss 
Roberts bases her arguments on 60 re- 
markable similarities between Polynesian 
and Amerind customs. Both groups make 
flutes of human bones, blow them through 
their noses, have conches for trumpets, 
gourds for whistles. Other similar customs 
include drinking from a human skull (the 
Vikings did likewise), spreading the ear 
lobe, killing the wife or husband upon 
the spouse’s death, using feathers for 
money, deforming skulls, shaving heads in 
ridges, burying a live human being under 
a house’s foundation. 

Common Colds last only three or four 
days and make the victims immune for 
three months, decided Wilson George 
Smillie (Harvard public health adminis. 
trator) after studying four isolated com- 
munities—in Labrador, at Spitsbergen, on 
the Island of St. John in the Virgin 
Islands, and in a southern Alabama hill 
town. In each community the inhabitants 
were free of colds until strangers arrived 
The experience at Spitsbergen where men 
mine coal all year round was sharply de- 
fined. From November when the last boat 
departed until the day after the first boat 
arrived the next spring, no miner had a 
cold, although they lived in hot, stuffy 
barracks, went out into blustery cold 
every morning, picked coal at tempera- 
tures below freezing and returned tired 
each evening to their steaming quarters. 
Their healthiness suggested. that drafts, 
bad weather, or freezing have nothing 
per se to do with common colds. In the 
spring the mailman went to the first ship 
for mail. A few hours later he was 
sniffling. Next day everybody in Spits 
bergen had a cold, which suggested again 
that the virus which causes colds travels 
swiftly. 

To Salvage the Aged, reasoned Paul 
Strong Achilles (Psychological Corp.* 


*A commercial corporation of psychologists 
who for fees advise business houses on the mental 
ability and emotional stability of employes an¢ 
officers, tell individuals how to improve theif 
personalities, get better jobs. Chairman 0! 
Psychological Corp. is Dr. James McKeen Cat- 
tell, editor of Science. President is Edward Lee 
Thorndike of Columbia. Directors include 
President James Rowland Angell of Yale. 
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director), is an obligation of psychologists. 
Six million people, one out of every 20 

—— in the U. S., are over 65. Two million of 

; them lack work because employers, fear- 9 A 

a ing that oldsters are slow and can learn g 

machine no new tricks, will not hire people over t s wort 1 the wme 

on men 40. Columbia’s Edward Lee Thorndike 

“ pa has demonstrated that this is a miscon- e 

the long ception. The capacity to learn diminishes 

of labor. very little between 20 years (the peak) at ta ces 


and 55. Walter Richard Miles (Yale 
psychologist) has shown that many septua- 
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ing, although much less strong than ultra- 
violet light from the sun. These waves 
now seem to be the “psychic auras” which 
spiritualists have vowed perceiving. Ghosts 
may be realities. Onions radiate compara- 
tively powerful waves from their tips. 
Strongest human radiations proceed from 
the finger tips of the right hand. Left 
finger tips also produce a comparatively 
powerful emanation. One woman com- 
plained that flowers withered at her touch. 
The tip of the nose is also a sending sta- 
tion of these waves. Just before Professor 
Rahn left Cornell for Syracuse he scanned 
some yeast cells. They promptly died. 


Fortune from Neptune 

Two gold British sovereigns, one dated 
1go1, the other 1912, plinked to the mucky 
deck of the Italian salvage ship Artiglio [/ 
(artiglio=talon) last week as she rode oft 
Brest, France. The sovereigns were but a 
tender of what the next clutch of the 
Artiglio II’s five-clawed dredge was to 
raise from the “treasure” ship Egypt 400 
ft. below. The dredge dipped, scrabbled, 
rose 15 tense minutes later with two gold 
bars and a scattering of sovereigns. The 
Italian crew went hysterical. “Gold! 
Gold!” they howled. They screamed, 
wept, embraced. Three years of painstak- 
ing, hazardous marine engineering had at 
toilsome last succeeded. Fourteen men 
had died to bring that gold to the surface. 
One ship had been blown up. 

Some $5,000,000 worth of sovereigns, 
gold bars and silver ingots were in the 
Egypt’s strong room, placed there by one 
of the Egypt’s officers named Cameron. 





The Artiglio’s crew last week wished bad 


cess to Second Officer Cameron. For a 
decade he had kept to himself the fact that 
he had also stowed in the Egypt's strong 
room tons of silk, small arms & ammuni- 
tion, and paper rupees worth, if they were 
valid last week, about $14,000,000. Italian 
divers had performed the prodigious feat 
ot opening the strong room at a 4oo-ft. 
depth where pressure was 177.2 lb. per 
sq. in. (at the surface it is 15 Ib.). Before 
they could get at last to the gold, the 
salvagers had to remove masses of rotted 
silk and other unexpected débris. 

Commander Giovanni Quaglia of the 
Artiglio IT eventually roared his hysterical 
crew to attention. “Pray for your dead 
comrades!” The men circled the little 
heap of retrieved gold, dropped to their 
knees, ostensibly prayed for several sec- 
onds. 


adding the sugar and the sparkling Clicquot 
water. Don’t you like the idea of ripened flavor? 
Millions do! That is why Clicquot Club is so 








popular—it’s all a matter of éaste. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 





@ These full pints—16 ounces instead of 12—give you 


your money’s worth. 


Bottled in brand-new bottles. 








Rainbow-Hued Cities 


of TURKESTAN 


SPLENDOR of the far-off Golden 
Age of Tamerlaine and Genghis 
Khan... now reached by de luxe 
express speeding through amazing 
panoramas. First visit stately 
Leningrad for 3 days .. . from 
September 5 and_ intense 
Moscow for 4 days. Then board a 
special train hastening through 
the Ural Mountains and Siberia 
to age-old cities... Samarkand, 
Bokhara,Merv.Askhabad. | Jeep- 
colored bazaars, golden deserts, 
ancient habits . . . now changing 
into the progressive life of Central 
Soviet Asia. Thence over the 
Caspian to Baku, Rostov, and 
Kiev where the tour ends 
October 15 after an astonishing 
journey. 

40 days, $1000, covering all neces- 
sary traveling expenses and visa in 
theSoviet Union. Price does not in- 
clude passage to the Soviet Union. 


Travel in the 


SOVIET UNION 


Write for Booklet T7 to 


INTOURIST, Inc. 


U. S. Representative of the State Travel Bureau of the 
U.S. S. R., 261 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 Boylston 
St., Boston; 304 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 756 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles. Or your own travel agent. 
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COOL 
SUNSHINE 


Yes, our sunshine is cool in New 
Hampshire. Filtered into leafy de- 
signs by giant trees or reflected in 
liquid gold from glistening lakes, 
New Hampshire sunshine urges you 
outdoors ... urges you to enjoy fine 
golf courses, kindly mountains, the 
dare of a trout flashing from his 
shadowy refuge. But we warn you, 
we shall try so to enchant you that 
you will find it very difficult to leave. 
May we send you a free booklet? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


State “Development Commission 


37 Park Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


Name — 
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IME 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS FOR TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented to Time Readers the first issue 
of each month from April to September. 








New England Girls— 
ABBOT ACADEMY 


Rich in traditions. Modern in equipment and spirit. A 
successful college preparatory school. General course em- 
phasizes Art, Music, Literature, and Dramatics. All 
outdoor sports. 103rd year. 


Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box T, Andover, Mass. 


BRADFORD 


JUNIOR COLLEGE: Accredited Two-Year Liberal Arts 
College. Music, Art, Speech, Home Economics. Separate 
Two-Year Senior Preparatory School. Founded 1803, 
Near Boston. Swimming, Riding, Golf. 


Katharine M. Denworth, Ph.D., Box 95, Bradford, Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town. For girls: Boapding 
11 to 19; Day 5 to 19 yaars. College Preparatory and 
General C. — Well equipped and spacious gymnasium, 
Outdoor Lif 

Augusta Choate, Principal, 1600 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


Tue DANA HALL SCHOOLS 


Established 1881. 500 Girls. Tuition: $1600 
Tenacre—For girls from ten to fifteen year 
Dana Hall—College preparation and general courses. 
Pine Manor—Junior College, Music, Art, Homemaking. 
Helen Temple Cooke, Principal, Box N, Wellesley, Mass. 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


College courses for graduates of high and preparatory 
schools. City and museum advantages in the Arts, Social 
Service and Secretarial Science. For catalogue address: 
Euphemia E. McClintock, A.M., Director 
129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GODDARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory, Secretarial, General, Music and Art 
Courses. Junior College work for high school graduates, 
Out-door supervised sports the year round. 
tory rooms. Endowment Permits Moderate Rates. 
Melita Knowles, Principal, Box 28, Barre, Vt. 


Large dormi- 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A country school near Boston for 85 girls. College prepa- 
ration. Art. Music. Household Arts. Secretarial Sci- 
ence. Riding the featured sport. Tuition: $1550. THE 
HEDGES: Junior High School group. Tuition: $1400. 
Gertrude E. Cornish, A.M., Box 110, Norton, Mass. 


Low-HEYWOOD SCHOOL’ 


On the Sound—at Shippan Point. Established 1865. 
Preparatory to the Leading Colleges for Women. Also 
General Course. Art and Music. Separate Junior School. 
Outdoor Sports. One hour from New York City. 

Mary Rogers Roper, Headmistress, Box E, Stamford, Conn. 


MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 


Est. 1877. campus. College 
Preparatory and Special Courses. Also One Year Intensive 
College Preparation. Special advantages in Music and 
Art. Outdoor Sports. Well equipped gymnasium. 


Climena L. Judd, Principal, Box T, Northampton, Mass. 


MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL 


A Modern Town and Country School for Girls. College 
preparatory, general, and post-graduate courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Riding, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports. Junior Residence for younger girls 

Mary Helena Dey, Principal, Providence, R. 1. 


Opposite Smith College 


NORTHAMPTON School for Girls 


Exclusively for College Preparation. Excellent record 
preparing for Smith and other colleges. Regular four- 
year course. One-year intensive course. Tutoring ses- 
sion begins August 29th. 

Address Principal, Box J, Northampton, Mass. 


The STUART School 


A Junior College of the Arts. For college girls and gradu- 
ates of secondary schools. University instructors in lan- 
guages, literature, dramatic criticism, psychology, secre- 
tarial training, Art, Music. Associated with School ‘of Fi ine 
Arts. STUART CLUB, 104 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL 


Excellent record with 
17 miles from Boston, 


Preparatory and general courses. 
leading colleges.’ Established 1893. 
2 miles from Wellesley College. Fifty-acre campus. 
110 students. Tuition: $1500. 
Florence Bigelow, Principal, Box F, Natick, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic Special— 
DEVEREUX TUTORING SCHOOLS 


Separate schools for boys and girls not making sufficient 
progress. Programs of academic and vocational work. 
Summer Camp in Maine with tutoring. Medical Super- 
vision. For illustrated booklet, address: 

Helena Devereux Fentress, Director, Box M, Berwyn, Pa. 


Middle Atlantic Girls— 
MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


Recommended by the leading colleges for women. Broad, 
well-balanced educational program for girls not going to 
coliege. City and country advantages. Grounds and 
equipment for all sports. 


Address: Lucie C. Beard, Headmistress, Orange, N. J. 


FAIRMONT 


Preparation for all Colleges. Junior College Courses, 
Secretarial, Domestic Arts, Music, Art, Dramatics, Cos- 
tume Design and Interior Decorating Courses. FEduca- 
tional Advantages of the Capital Utilized. All Sports. 
Maud van Woy, 1715 Massachusetts Av., Washington, D.C. 


HARCUM SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School with certificate privileges 
near Phila. Special advantages in Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics, Dancing, Secretaryship. Junior College courses in 
separate ‘building. Excellent equipment. Riding. 


Edith Harcum, Head of School, Box T, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL 


125 Girls. 187th Year. Large campus. 4 Bldgs. New 
Gym and Pool. Endowment Permits Moderate Tuition. 
Courses: Academic, Preparatory, Secretarial, Cultural, 
Post Graduate. Junior School. Riding. All Sports. 


Catalog: F. W. Stengel, D.D., Box 119, Lititz, Pa. 


ROBERTS-BEACH 


Distinctly College Preparatory. Excellent record with 

leading women's colleges. Stimulating contacts with 

teachers of experience. 20-acre campus. Heads of school: 

Lucy George Roberts, Ph.D., Sarah M. Beach, Ph.D. 
Catalog: Box 50, Catonsville, Md. 


Southern Girls— 
CHATHAM HALL 


An Episcopal School for Girls in Southern Virginia. 
Preparation for all colleges. General, advanced and spe- 
cial courses. Secretarial Training. 200-acre Estate. 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Golf. 


Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box 10, Chatham, Va. 


Miss HARRIS’ FLORIDA School 


Healthful sunlight and invigorating outdoor life all winter 
for girls preparing for Northern colleges. Swimming, ten- 
nis, riding. Full year or shorter enrollment. Separate 
buildings for younger girls. Tuition: $1500. 

Julia Fillmore Harris, 1055 Brickell Ave., Miami, Fla. 


WARD-BELMONT 


Outstanding Junior College in historic Nashville. Liberal 
arts college course, also Music, Physical Education, Home 
Economics, Dramatic Art, Secretarial Science. Fully ac- 

credited preparatory school. Complete facilities afor sports. 


Address: Registrar, Box 80, Belmont Heights, Nashville,Tenn. 


Middle Western Girls— 
FERRY HALL 


A two-year Junicr Colle=, recognized by the universities. 
A Preparatory School that has sent 400 girls to college in 
ten years. New buildings on twelve-acre campus. One 
hour from Chicago. Tuition: $1200. 

Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 25, Lake Forest, Hl. 


KINGSWOOD School Cranbrook 


An endowed school, grades 7-12. College Preparatory, 

general cultural courses, and a postgraduate year. Arts 

and crafts emphasized. 50-acre site on lake near Detroit. 

New, beautiful buildings. Dr. Katharine Rogers Adams, 
120 Cranbrook Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER Seminary 


Accredited College Preparation for 
demic course. Music, Art, Domestic 
attention. Complete eauipmen nt. Gym 
$800. Anna A. Raymond, A. M.., Principal 

Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Box M, Milwaukee, Wis 








Liberal aca- 
. Individual 
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Western Girls— 
The ANNA HEAD School 


Est. 1887. College Preparatory. General Courses. Ac- 
credited—East and West. Post Graduate Department. 
Lower School. Music, Art, Home Economics. Outdoor 
life. Swimming, Hockey. Modernequipmentand buildings. 


Mary E. Wilson, Prin., 2530 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate 
grades. Modern equipment. Box 10, La Jolla, Calif. 
Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, Headmistress 
Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, Pres., Board of Trustees 


CASTILLEJA 


In Santa Clara Valley, a mile from Stanford Univ. 30 
miles from San Francisco. Upper and Lower Schools; 
prepares for Colleges East and West; Music, Art, 
matics, Household Arts. Modern Gym. Pool. Week-end 
Camp. 26th Year. Mary |. Lockey, Principal, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Continued on next page 








Write direct to the heads of the schools that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent on request. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Expectation was too acute for silence, 
Up leaped the men, scrambled to their 
posts. Down went the artiglio, its claws 
spread. Another 15 minutes, and again 
the dredge unclenched heavy gold. 

“A sovereign to every man for a sou 
venir,” laughed Commander Quaglia. 

“Gold! Gold!” laughed the men 
flew back to their labor. 

At the day’s end the Artiglio II’s mucky 
deck carried about $200,000 in gold coin 
and bullion. Next day they clawed ap- 
other quarter of a million from the Egypt; 
the third day enough to make $875,000 
gold, and one blackened silver ingot. More 
gold remained; and under the gold, stacks 
of silver. Commander Quaglia refreshed 
his men with champagne, and scurried for 
England. For the French were after him. 


and 


In Plymouth Harbor Sir Percy Graham 
Mackinnon of Lloyd’s boarded the Artiglio 
II with the customs agents. Commander 
Quaglia was sitting in a deck chair under 
a huge sun umbrella. On their knees at his 
feet were two ship captains—one an Eng- 
lishman, one an Italian—washing soy- 
ereigns in a basin, counting and bagging 
them. The ecstatic crew galloped at their 
jobs, contemptuously trampling and scat- 
tering bundles of rupee notes on the after 
deck. 

Commander Quaglia saluted his visitors. 
One of the customs men showed Con- 
mander Quaglia an _ official document: 
“Sorry, sir. A warrant for the arrest of 
the gold.” 

While the crew hissed and glared, the 
English agent fixed his Admiralty writ to 
the Artiglio I/’s mast. Later he trans- 
ferred the writ to the ship’s hold where 
the sacks of gold were stored. 

A Brest fishing concern had thus im- 
pounded the Egypt’s recovered fortune. 
One of the concern’s tugs, the Jroise, had 
several years ago participated in a hunt 
for the Egypt’s location. On those grounds 
the French wanted a share of the recovery. 

If the French are blocked from their 
salvage claims, the British underwriters 
and the owners of the Artiglio II (the 
Sorima Co. of Genoa) will divide what- 
ever comes up from the Egypt. Speaking 
for Lloyd’s, Sir Percy assured the Italians 
that the French libeling of the Artiglio 
II’s gold cargo was but a legal incident 
which would not interrupt further work 
or profit. To Commander Quaglia, the 
Italian Minister of Communications Cos- 
tanzo Ciano dashed a wireless message: 
“Warmest congratulations from Premier 
Mussolini to yourself and all the crew.” 


Another question was the value of the 
paper rupees grabbed from the Egypt. 
The Indian State of Hyderabad, for whose 
account they had been printed, canceled 
them after the sinking. But may a govern- 
ment cancel its legal tender? 

Italian Jews developed the idea of bills 
of exchange in international commerce. 
From bills of exchange grew promissory 
notes and paper money, which is a gov- 
ernment’s promise to pay on demand. 
Italian lawyers last week adduced tradi- 
tion & history for their opinion that 
Hyderabad might not legally repudiate 
the millions in paper rupees which the 
Artiglio II’s crew carefully cleared of sea 
slime and dried. 
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TIME 





MISCELLANY 


“TimE brings all things.” 





Continent 

In Rome, Professor Ugo Mondello, 
Italian geologist, predicted: ‘“‘We can ex- 
pect another continent to rise up out of 
the earth in the South Atlantic Ocean as a 
sequel to the recent volcanic disturbances 
in South America.” 


a. Ee 
Fables 

Cartoonist Robert L. Ripley’s national 
“Believe It or Not” contest was won by 
Brooklyn’s Clinton W. Blume with a 
proved story of losing an initialed scrub- 
bing brush in 1918 near the coast of 
France, finding it a year later in the surf 

Manhattan Beach where he was a life- 
guard. 

Second place went to E. L. Blystone of 
Ardara, Pa. who had written 2,871 letters 
on a grain of rice, a record. 

Other provers of the fabulous: Rev. 
Mark L. Voyles of Little Rock, Ark. who 
can give the chapter and verse number of 
any scriptural quotation read to him and 
recite the preceding and succeeding verses; 
W. W. Pitman of Wharton, Tex. who dis- 


armed a man by shooting a bullet into one | 


of the chambers of his gun; Edward W. 
Pulick of College Point, N. Y. who was 
struck by lightning, left uninjured save 
for singed hair, a burnt straw hat; Robert 
F. Lancaster of South Whitley, Ind. whose 
family of 58 has not had a death in 83 
years. 


Names 
In Jersey City Dr. George F. Pilz was 
given permission by a judge to insert a 
in his name. In Manhattan, the tele- 
Bi company refused to give practical 
jokers the number of Herman Nertz. 


e — 


Biter 

In Antioch, Ill., convicted by a jury of 
having bitten the town marshal, Biter 
John Brogan dived into the jury box, 


rapidly bit eight jurors. 


Janitor 

In Thurman, Iowa, 
janitor of the school, 
Gardner, the principal. 
wife succeeded to his job. 
died of a fall downstairs in Scotts Bluff, 
Neb. Last week David Rhode returned to 
his wife and five children. 


David D. Rhode, 
eloped with Helen 
Janitor Rhode’s 


Toe 

In Agency, Mo. Jim Gidden, 88, pained 
by the second toe on his right foot, put his 
foot on a board, drove nails between the 
toes to hold them apart, poised a putty 
knife in the first joint of the pained toe, 
hit the knife with a hammer. After treat- 
ment by a doctor, Jim Gidden put the right 
second toe in a jar of salt water. 


Stick 

In Chicago, settling a dispute wheth r 
a man could outswim a dog fetching a 
thrown stick, John Gilligan and Jack Gal- 
lagher drowned. 
the stick. 











Helen Gardner | 


The dog swam back with | 

















COLLEGES, SCHOOLS ror TIME FAMILIES 


A Representative List of the Better Private Schools is presented the first issue of each month 
from April to September; of Colleges, June to September. 


New England Boys— 
EMERSON 


For Boys 8 to 16 years. Prepares for Exeter, Andover 
and other Leading Secondary Schools. Close Comrade- 
ship of Masters with Boys. Healthful Program of Out- 
door Sports. Mrs. George W. Emerson, Director, 

Edward E. Emerson, Headmaster, Box 879, Exeter, N. H. 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


Specializing in the education of boys under 16. Specially 

trained staff. Wholesome atmosphere. Healthful location 

Spacious grounds. Complete modern equipment. All 

athletic sports. Horsemanship. Camp Skylark in summer. 
A. H. Mitchell, Director, Box F, Billerica, Mass 


MOSES BROWN 


An endowed Friends school. Est. 1784. 25-acre elm- 
shaded campus. Outstanding record in preparing boys 
for leading Kastern colleges. 95 resident students. Sepa- 
rate Junior School, ‘Tuition: $1000. 


L. Ralston Thomas, Head, 293 Hope St., 


ROXBURY 


A small college preparatory school that has sent 250 boys 
to leading colleges in five years. Advancement in each 
subject as ra as boy's ability permit Special help in 
special difficulties. Boys admitted whenever vacancies 


A. K. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


STEARNS 


In the Picturesque New Hampshire Hills. Preparation 
for Colleges and Scientific Schools. Unusually rapid ad- 
vancement, Lower School, Year-round indoor and out- 
door sports. For catalog address 


A. F. Stearns, Principal, Box 72, Mont Vernon, N. H 


DID 
SUFFIELD 
An Endowed School for Boys. Established in 1833. Pre- 
paratory, General and Junior School Courses. Experienced 
sympathetic teachers to help you solve the problems of 
your boy's education. ‘Tuition very moderat 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D., 27 High Street, Suffield, Conn. 


VERMONT ACADEMY 


College Preparation in small classes. Modified English 
Tutorial System, Also intensive course for H.S. graduates 
In Southern Vermont, easily accessible from Boston and 
New York, Outdoor life, 100 boys. Tuition: $725, Noextras, 
John B. Cook, LL.D., Head Master, Box D, Saxtons River, Vt. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Where 200 boys are preparing for college or technical 
school with the constant, friendly help of experienced 
masters. ll-acre playing fields. Pool. Gym. Theatre. 
99th year. Samuel F. Holmes, Head Master. Address: 

George T. Church, Director of Admissions, Worcester, Mass 


Middle Western Boys— 
CRANBROOK 


Endowed school for 250 boys, near Detroit. Grades 7-12, 
Prepares for all colleges. All buildings new; awarded 
gold medal. Small classe Art, music, se ae nee empha- 

2 Year-round sports. Dr O: Stevens, 


sized, 72 acres. 
1010 Lone Pine Rd., Bloomfield rite, Mich. 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY 


A leading non-military, college preparatory school for 
boys One hour north of Chicago. Under amazingly 
successful‘ New Plan in Education.” Varied athletics and 
physical training for every boy. 75th year. Tuition: $1200, 


John Wayne Richards, A.M., Head, Box M, Lake Forest, Ill. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


In southern Wis. Distinctly college preparatory. 78th 
year. Homelike, cultural atmosphere. Large teaching 
force. Athletics. Music and business supplementary 
courses. Co-educational . Eendowed—hence $700 rate. 


Principal, Edwin P. Brown, Box 57, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Providence, R. 1. 





occur, 


Western Boys— 


CAL-PREP 


of Southern California, near Los 
larship and physical 
1 


Among the orange groves 
Angeles. Thorough training in sch 
development. Low School, Upper Sch nd Jr. Col 
lege. Athletics, Music, Riding, Swimm lo, and Golf. 
Murray P. Brush, Ph.D., Headmaster, Box 'D, Covina, Calif. 


Los ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 


In the Rocky Mountains thirty-five miles from Santa Fe. 
Preparing for all colleges. In the health-giving climate of 
the Southwest; colorful Spanish-Indian environment; sad- 
dle horse for every boy; pack trips. Write for booklet. 


ox T, A. J. Connell, Director, Otowi, N. M. 


PALO VERDE Ranch School 


For young boys. Grammar School Grades. First two 
years of High School. Instructor for every five boys. On 
the edge of Salt River Valley, twelve miles from Mesa. 
Numerous camping trips under the supervision of mas- 
ters. James S. Hutchinson, Box M, Mesa, Ariz. 











Colleges— 
COLBY COLLEGE 


A New England liberal arts college of 114 years’ standing. 
Modern in methods. Chrivtian in atmosphere. Moderate 
in cost. Enrollment limited to 600, Coordinate divisions 
for men and women, Complete dept. of business adminis- 


tration. FranklinW Johnson,L.H.D.,President,Waterville,Me. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Founded 1857, Coeducational. 400 students. Situated 
in beautiful suburb on Lake Michigan, thirty miles north 
of Chicago. Liberal arts courses and pre-professional 
study. Majority of students and faculty live on the 
campus. Herbert McComb Moore, President, Lake Forest 








WEBBER COLLEGE 
Executive Training for Young Women. 
Year Courses 
ciples, 


Intensive Two- 
in Investment Procedure, Business Prin- 
Secretarial Practice, For Preparatory and high 
school graduates. One-Year Course for Girls with college 


training. Edith B. Webber, 535 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for young men and young women 
Beautifully located in the Highlands Maryland. 
Modern curriculum, complete equipr moderate 
rates. Catalogue upon application. Albert Norman ard, 
D.D.,LL.D., President, Westminster, Md 


SCHOOL OF NURSING OF YALE 


Thirty months’ course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Nursing. ‘Two or more years of approved college work 
required for admission. Educational facilities of Yale 
University open to students, For catalog address: 

The Dean, New Haven, Connecticut. 











Middle Atlantic Boys— 
BLAIR ACADEMY 


A splendidly equipped s« 
65 miles from N 


hool for boys, in northern N. J. 
Graduates in leading Eastern Col- 
lege: 5-year course. Thorough preparation for College 
Board Examinations. 310 acres. Golf. Gymnasium. Pool. 


Charies H. Breed, Ed.D., Headmaster, Box 37, Blairstown, N. J. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A boarding and country day school. Special accommoda- 
tions for five-day boarders. [Emphasis on careful prepara- 
tion for college in healthful environment under masters of 
experience. Excellent college record. Supervised athletics 


Gilbort H. Fall, Headmaster, Chestnut Hill, Pa 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL Academy 


A widely rec« About 
1400 boys he 35 years of the 
present administration » school life and ac- 
tivities. Junior School, 200 stude it Tuition: $800. 


E. M. Hartman, Pd.D., Principal, Box T, Lancaster, Pa. 


NORTHWOOD 


Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation, In the 
heart of the Adirondack Unusual success in college 
preparation. Modern Methods. Winter sport Junior 
School with home life on separate campus for boys 8 to 12, 


ira A. Flinner, Ed.D., Box D, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


PERKIOMEN 
A School of Opportunity For the Boy Who Wants to 
Make Good. Spirit of Hard Work and Fair Play in School 
Work and Athletics, 125 Perkiomen Boys in 50 different 
colleges. Junior School with home care. Moderate rates. 


Webster S. Stover, Ph.D., Head, Box 90, Pennsburg, Pa. 


PRIVATE TUTORING 
Employing a System of 





nized, mode 
prepared for co 


y priced school. 





Education for discriminating 
. who wish the best individual attention for their 
ons, developing in them a quick accurate mind, a strong, 
healthy body, a happy, successful attitude toward life. 
Number limited Years of successful experience. 


R. Warner Wood, A.M., Princeton, N. J 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY School 
Est. 1766 Near New York Optional 5-day boarding 
plan lowers cost Boys aided in study by living in Mas- 
ters’ cottages. Graduates in 34 colleges. Freshmen fail- 
ures rare, All Athletics, Music, Literature 


W. P. Kelly (Dartmouth), Head, Box A, New Brunswick, N. J 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


Announces the appointment of R. J. Shortlidge as Head- 
master. Recently Headmaster of the Storm King School 
and formerly Associate Headmaster of The Choate School. 
For catalog and booklet ““The Boy and His School,"* address: 
The Tome School for Boys, Box G, Port Deposit, Md. 


European— 
PARK LODGE—FRANCE 


Boarding and Day School in Southe rn France for Amer- 
ican boys. Prepares for C. E. B. minations, Indi- 
vidual atte ntion. Winter sporte in the Pyre nee: Trips to 
Sahara, Spain_and Provence. Affiliated Girls’ School 


Mr. Henry R. Dresser-M.A., Park Lodge School, Pau, France 











See previous page 





Write direct to the heads of the schools or colleges that appeal to you, and catalogs will be sent 


on request. 


Your inquiry will receive cordial response. 


If further information is needed 


Write the Educational Adviser, PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

Bachelor’s Affairs (Fox). Given the 
title of this picture and its motivating 
situation—a middle-aged gentleman fa- 
tigued by his young wife—you would 
doubtless be prepared to supply an out- 
line of its plot. The outline would be ac- 
curate. The young wife has a mercenary 
sister. The husband has a wealthy friend 
to whose country estate he pays a visit. 
Another visitor is a young architect who 
likes to dance. When the wife and sister 
arrive, the architect and the wife carry on 
and are soon arrested for embracing each 
other on a public highway. This gives the 
husband a chance to give his wife a di- 
vorce and marry his charming secretary 
whose tastes in amusement are less taxing. 
The only surprise in the film is an easy 
spontaneity which makes it definitely 
amusing. 

The husband is Adolphe Menjou, sleek 
veteran of a thousand mannered comedies. 
He knows how to express utter satisfac- 
tion, when he learns of his wife’s defec- 
tions, by nibbling on an apple core. She, 
Joan Marsh, has an extraordinary petu- 
lance. When asked if there is anything in 
the world she really likes, she replies: 
“Ves. The roller-coaster at Coney Island.” 

The Man From Yesterday (Para- 
mount). Like Bachelor’s Affairs, this pic- 
ture has a familiar plot but it has no 
spontaneity. It is a compendium of old 
stories about the War and Enoch Arden. 
Clive Brook and Claudette Colbert act it 
as though they were in a trance and if 
you enter the theatre in the middle of 
the picture you half expect them to wake 
up suddenly and discover that they have 
just been dreaming. Nothing of the sort 
occurs. Clive Brook is a British officer. 
Presently he is reported dead. Miss Col- 
bert is his wife. She bears him a son and, 
thinking she is a widow, is on the point of 
marrying a French surgeon (Charles Boy- 
er) when she bumps into her husband at 
a Swiss health resort. He has developed 
a hacking cough and a rude way with 
waiters. Miss Colbert here insists on 
going back to Clive Brook. But when he 
finds that she really loves the surgeon, 
Brook goes off to a café, drinks himself to 
death on highballs. Sample dialog: A lady 
who sees Brook in the café saying, “Did 
you see that man’s expression? Ooh! It 
frightened me.” 


The Washington Show (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). Since M-G-M’s Louis B. 
Mayer has spent week-ends at the White 
House and was a California delegate to 
last fortnight’s Republican convention 
(True, June 27), it was natural that his 
company should contribute promptly to 
the current cycle of political pictures. 
This one gives Lionel Barrymore a spa- 
cious and declamatory rdéle, the sort that 
suits him best. It is not to be confused 














with Washington Merry-Go-Round, which 
Columbia will presently release, although 
it contains a shot of a carrousel against 
the background of the Capitol. It is an 
adaptation by John Meehan and Samuel 
Blythe of Author Henri Bernstein’s play 


The Claw. To give the plot pertinence in 
a presidential year, the scene is Washing- 
ton instead of Paris, but Lionel Barry- 
more’s role is the one he had in the play. 
He is Jefferson Keane, an eloquent and 
stubborn lawyer who gets himself into the 
Senate by bucking machine politics in 
Kansas. 

Barrymore has been on the point of 
death in several recent pictures; it is his 
gruff demise which makes the end of this 
picture interesting. He is married to a 








BARRYMORE & MorLey 


She: “I don’t like to do anything unless I 
can do it well.” 


Washington socialite (Karen Morley) who 
is extravagant and indiscreet. A public 
utilities lobbyist (C. Henry Gordon) 
finally forces him to retire from politics 
to save her reputation. Presently there is 
an investigation into Barrymore’s political 
maneuvers. He learns about his wife’s in- 
fidelity in time to expose the machinations 
of the utilities interests, dies of a broken 
heart. Good sound: applause and mutter- 
ings in the gallery of the Senate after 
Jefferson Keane’s maiden speech. 


Since the arrival of talkies, most of 
Hollywood’s new female celebrities have 
been imported either from the Manhattan 
stage or from European cinema. Not so 
Karen Morley. Christened Mabel Linton 
in Ottumwa, Iowa, she went to Los An- 
geles when she was 13, attended Holly- 
wood High School. After her sophomore 
year at the University of California at 
Los Angeles she joined the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse. When Director Clar- 
ence Brown was casting male actors for 
Inspiration, he asked Karen Morley, hired 
as an extra, to read Greta Garbo’s lines. 
She did it well enough to get a screen test, 
a part in Jnspiration, a long-term contract. 
Now approximately 22, Cinemactress Mor- 
ley is 5 ft. 4 in., 104 lb., hazel-eyed. Her 
mouth is too big, her nose too sharp, but 
she has a gay face and clever notions 
about how to act. Cinemactress Morley’s 
description of herself: “I’m naturally a 
lazy person. .. . I certainly never fooled 
myself into believing that I was any rav- 
ing beauty. I don’t like to do any- 
thing unless I can do it well... .” 


MUSIC 


Bye for Chicago 


Not only in the financial firmament is 
Samuel Insull a fallen angel. Last week 
the trustees of the Chicago Opera met for 
15 minutes to accept his resignation from 
their number. Then they announced 
“definitely but reluctantly” that there 
would be no Chicago Opera next season. 
What was needed, they frankly said, was 
what he had been, a “magnificent angel.” 
Nearest man that Chicago could think of 
was Banker Charles Gates Dawes who, 
since his return from England this year 
and from Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
in Washington last month, has been 
thought of by Chicagoans for all sorts of 
jobs, right up to the Presidency of the 
U.S. Banker Dawes is a trustee and vice 
president of Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, but leaving last week’s meeting he 
had nothing to say. 

The Chicago Opera has accumulated 
many debts—scraps of old deficits, and 
last season’s deficit which was estimated 
between $500,000 and $700,000. Before 
opera is to be resumed in Chicago the pres- 
ent corporation must be liquidated, a new 
one formed. More complicated is the fu- 
ture of the Opera building at No. 20 
Wacker Drive, a separate corporation. 

Chicago Opera contracts have been on 
a yearly basis. An appeal for $500,000 
failing last January, no new ones were 
made. Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera 
took its pick of the available artists, signed 
up for next year Soprano Frida Leider, 
Tenor Tito Schipa, Baritone Richard 
Bonelli (Trme, May 30). Lately the 
Metropolitan engaged also German So- 
prano Lotte Lehmann and stately Con- 
tralto Maria Olszewska. The Philadelphia 
Opera will probably get Tenor Paul Alt- 
house for at least part of its season, and 
Baritone John Charles Thomas who will 
also sing in concert and radio. 








-— 


Outdoor Aidas 

Summer opera-goers are informal, easy- 
going. For them there should be -staple 
fare, easy to look at as well as listen to. 
All the better if the impresario can jum- 
ble onto his stage spear-carriers, dancing 
girls, supernumeraries by the score. li 
possible, let there be animals!. Could 
there be camels in Carmen? Elephants 
in Pelléas et Mélisande? Hardly. Of all 
operatic staples, Aida does best outdoors. 
Consequently, Azda’s familiar tunes ring 
sweetly every summer in many a U. 5. 
stadium. Biggest and most pompous ever 
was Cleveland’s last summer, in which 
more than 1,000 performers (including 
the animals) figured (Trme, Aug. 10). 
Washington had an Aida last fortnight, 
presented by that seasoned Aida-man, 
Maestro Alfredo Salmaggi. In New 
York’s big Polo Grounds Maestro Sal- 
maggi presented successive Aidas at $1 
top price, culminating in 1930 with one in 
which there were elephants as well as 
camels and horses (TrmeE, July 28, 1930). 
Aiming to exploit music “on a basis con- 
sistent with the dignity of grand opera but 
with the ballyhoo that will bring its appeal 
to the proletariat,” Maestro Salmaggi 
planned for Washington a_ performance 
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Y with 500 supers from the local unem- 


‘ ployed, horses from Fort Myer, elephants 
: and camels from National Zoological Park. 
ae a After two postponements Aida was per- 
formed in Washington by a troupe includ- i 
Be 


ing Soprano Leonora Corona, Baritone 





a Pasquale Amato and members of the 
Soy chorus of the Metropolitan Opera. The 
ny = animals had dwindled to eight riding 
Pane horses, prancing nervously at the sides of 
re the proscenium. The same company will 
anne be heard in Baltimore’s Oriole Park July 
7 free 10, Atlantic City’s | Steel Pier July 17, 
angel.” Chicago’s Soldier Field July 31 and ten 
tak of days thereafter. 
whe In New York’s Polo Grounds one night 
. yeat last week, Aida the slave girl stood near 
Corp. the home plate, sang of her love and ter- 
linens ror, was at last pent up to die with her 
ose al soldier lover. There were no animals at 
of the all, the supers were ludicrously spindly- 
iA vice shanked and awkward, the scenery an ar- 
Cain. rangement of posts and draperies which 
ing he seemed often to confuse the performers. 
Nonetheless many a Manhattanite had 
ulated journeyed tediously to 155th Street to 
s and see the second U. S. operatic performance 
sated of lissome, dark Helen Gahagan, Belasco 
Before actress (Tonight or Never) turned singer. 
e pres- New Jersey-born, Brooklyn-raised, Actress 
>. new Gahagan has been called by Colyumist 
he fu. Heywood Broun “ten of the twelve most 
le. 40 beautiful women on the American stage.” 
tation. She made her operatic début in Czecho- 
“on on slovakia, sang first in the U. S. during 
00.006 Cleveland S opera last summer. Last 
\ wen week's audience admired her dusky act- 
Opera ing, applauded lustily when Impresario 
signed Maurice Frank thanked her for coming 
Leider. from Hollywood to sing at this benefit 


chard (Girls’ Service League, Boys’ Club of 


; ; New York). They found her voice sweet 
nv but thin, lost in the vast Mele Goemmie: He Drove the Pro Royal almost 











in So- 
> ‘Con- More at home were Mezzo-Soprano Car- 
‘ » . T 2 
lelphia mela. Ponselle (sister of Rosa) and Bari- Fi fei, ¢ Mi | a - 3 Y ds! 
al Alt- tone Giuseppe Martino-Rossi. Soprano a ! ©) a I e ar S: 
ik Gahagan announced she would return to 
n, and cbt ae, uC e “ 
10 will California at once, sing in Jerome Kern's Every ball 300 yards or better, and one 313 OS oe ae 
mellifluous The Cat & the Fiddle. yards was the result of a recent driving test of sacaseiions and Accuracy. 
iat | the Pro Royal made by a professional—on a 75¢ each. 3 for $2. 
Saingerfest level fairway with a cross wind. 
easy- Still close to the spirit of the homeland When golf professionals write unsolicited 
; = T . vee 
staple ” U ~ ye sabe though they have letters about the distance a new golf ball gives, © “U.S.” ROYAL—A fine all- 
, flourished independently for nearly too *. : 
ten to. ) ) round ball. 75¢ each. 3 for $2. 
1 jum- years. Last week the Northwest Sanger- yao aan oe assured that it is o great boll. 
ancing bund, one of the four biggest groups in Here are extracts from some of them: 
re. If the U. S., held a great Sdngerfest in St. o : m 
Could Paul, Minn. The homeland cousin andl The finest and longest ball I've ever played. @ “U.S.” QUEEN ROYAL — 
E. lear it this time, for in St. Paul’s Brick “ 
phants car ' . . " H For Women. 75¢ each. 3 for $2. 
Of all Auditorium were 25 microphones to pick I've never seen a ball that has satisfied so a 
tdoors. up the night’s singing and playing, send many people in so short a time. 75% of my 
»s ring it to London, Stockholm, Oslo, Paris, Am- sales this season have been Pro Royals.” 
 < sterd: rlin ¢ fienna. There were 
U. S. - lam, Se Pom Vie ana. There were y q @ “U.S.” FAIRWAY —Largest 
eee choruses of children, men and women, My partner and I, and in fact all our friends, ling 50¢ ball 
rey singing i ps as big as i yer- selling all. 
which nging in groups as big as 6,000, in Ger have been won over to the Pro Royal.” 
-luding man, Swedish, Norwegian and English. 
10). F rom throughout the Northwest, go sing- The Pro Royal—made by the United States 
tnight, ing bands participated. Minnesota’s dirt- Rites is th if ball f _ 
a-man, farming Lieutenant Governor Henry Arens ubber Company—is the golf ball news o @ “U.S... NOBBY — 3 good 
New presided. Featured were Tenor Paul Alt- 1932; leading pros and good golfers every- balls for $1, or 35¢ each. 
o Sab house, Soprano Elsa Alsen, and part of the where are singing its praises. 
at $1 Minneapolis Symphony directed by able if : better-th it 
one Alexander Smallens, assistant conductor of youre a better-than-average goiter, let 
yell as the Philadelphia Orchestra. Day after the extra yards in every. Pro Royal help lower @ “U.S.” TIGER—For practice. 
1930). the broadcast, farmers and city-folk your score. Ask your Pro. Its price is surprisingly low. 
is con- strolled about Harriet Park in an informal 
ra but Sdvgervolksfest. Here they sang not a 


appeal Wagner or Beethoven but their own songs, ; “ 44 TRUE 
Imaggi beginning casually, swelling mightily as 
thousands joined in. CENTER oO a S 


‘mance 
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EARS of experience and research in gal- Apotto Best Bloom Galvanized has been 
vanized sheet manufacture, enable us to the leader since 1884, and is well known for 
produce high grade AMERICAN Galva- its ductility and splendid coating. 
nized—the recognized standards for all pur- Apvotio-KerysTone embodies all the excel- 
poses to which zinc coated sheets are found lent qualities of Apollo brand, in addition 
adapted in industry or building construction. to a rust resisting Copper Steel alloy base. 





AMERICAN Products are supplied in Black and Gelvenized Gheots, Electrical Sheets, Sheets for Special Purposes, Keystone Rust Resisting Copper 
Steel Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates for all known uses. Write for information on USS Stainless and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets and Light Plates. 
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merican Sheet and lin Plate Company == 





General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 2 & 38 


AMERICAN BripGE CoMPANY PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Om WELL SupPpLY COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY CoLuMBIA STEEL COMPANY ILLINoIs STEEL COMPANY Tue LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 


AMERICAN STEEL & Wire CoMPANY Cyc Lone Fence CoMPANY MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & R.R. COMPANY 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FepeRrat Supe’ Loc. & Dry Dock Co. NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT C OMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 
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General Houses 

It is notorious that the U. S., most 
precocious child of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, is a laggard in Housing—the business 
of furnishing cheap and comfortable shel- 
ter. Less than half the homes in the U. S. 
measure up to minimum standards of 
decency. Surveying U. S. housing in five 
articles (Feb.-July), Fortune laid the 
blame upon: “The inefficiency and dis- 
order of its management, the dependence 
upon speculative real-estate dealers which 
hampers it in its purchases of land, the 
costliness of its methods, the exorbitant 
rates of its financing, the obstructive tac- 
tics of its labor, the complication and 
stupidity of the building code and taxing 
laws which beset it.” In measuring how 
far the housing industry has lagged be- 
hind the Industrial Revolution, FortuNE 
found that whereas the $5,000 automobile 
of 1911 now sells for $2,000, the $20,000 
house of 1911 still sells for $40,000. Point- 
ing out the frontier still to be crossed, 
ForTUNE concluded that “if the industry 
could build a good house to sell at $4,800, 
it would add 60% to its small-house sales 
in its present market. . . . If the industry 
could build a good house to sell at $3,600, 
it would double its post-War residential 
output, which in ‘normal’ years has 
amounted to $3,000,000,000, and invade 
the new market.” 

The frontier has not been totally neg- 
lected. There have been stirrings indica- 
tive of the application of science and 
scientific methods to shelter just as 
there have been to transportation. In 
Europe especially architects have been 
studying the efficiency of the home as a 
home in addition to cost-saving devices in 
building it. Many architects in the U. S. 
have tackled the problem individually. 
Housing developments such as Sunnyside, 
L. L., have realized the savings resultant 
from large-scale building. A special com- 
mittee of United States Steel Corp. has 
studied steel houses. American Rolling 
Mill Co. sees a future when steel will 
be used for streets as well as houses. 
McClintic-Marshall has tried a small steel 
frame house division. In the secret labora- 
tories of A. O. Smith Corp. of Milwaukee 
(largest maker of automobile frames and 
a leading manufacturer of welded steel 
pipes) engineers are known to be at work 
on housing. 

Last week announcement was made of 
anew company which will provide cheap, 
efficient, attractive homes at prices which 
will cross the frontier of the low-salaried 
worker. In scope as well as in name, 
General Houses, Inc., will resemble the 
highly-articulated automobile company 
which caters to all classes. First state- 
ment about the new company and _ its 
purposes was made in the July issue of 
FORTUNE. 

General Houses, Inc. is based upon the 
belief that good, cheap homes can be 
furnished better by a group of companies 
contributing special services than by one 
large manufacturing concern. Companies 
furnishing General Houses with supplies 
will be: 

Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corp., a 


subsidiary of Pullman Inc., with much ex- 
perience in building steel shelter-units. 
This company will supply pressed-steel 
panels. 

Concrete Engineering Co., a leading 
Middle West concern with a famed staff 
of engineers. 

Thomas A. Edison Inc., maker of ce- 
ment. 

Container Corp. of America, which will 
handle insulation, ceilings, partitions. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., largest in 
the U. S. 

Curtis Companies Inc., whose carpenters 
can turn out 3,000 doors and 6,000 
window-frames a day. 

General Electric Co. which wi!l supply 
wiring and refrigeration. 

American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp., which will supply plumbing, 
heating, perhaps air-conditioning. 

For uniting the efforts of these com- 
panies, full credit goes to Howard Fisher 








Mofictt-Russell 


ArcCHITECT HOWARD FISHER 
He prodded a laggard child. 


of Hubbard Woods, IIl., the lanky, 26- 
year-old son of Walter Lowrie Fisher, one 
of Chicago’s leading lawyers, Secretary of 
the Interior under President Taft. Howard 
Fisher is both a technician and theorist 
in architecture. Architects in many lands 
have read his paper on getting the maxi- 
mum amount of sunlight into a house. He 
is considered an expert on designing squash 
courts. One day he noticed his brother’s 
walls were leaking. When he found out 
that Chicago’s Field Museum and Shedd 
Aquarium, both masonry structures, also 
had leak troubles, he decided steel would 
be a better building material than brick. 
He first took his idea of a General Motors 
in the housing field to steel-conscious 
Charles Allen Liddle, president of Pullman 
Car & Manufacturing Corp. 

General Houses’ homes will be, strictly 
speaking, made of steel. The frames will 
be of steel and so will the floors which 
will be of battle-deck construction. Insu- 
lation will make General Houses warm in 


winter, cool in summer. They will have 
flat, aluminum painted roofs, many win- 
dows. The exterior will be painted. By 
standardization of parts, numerous models 
and combinations of rooms can be offered. 
At present the company has approved 
various Fisher designs for five-room homes 
to cost around $3,500. 

A home at this price can be sold at $30 
a month, making it available to a man 
with a wage of $2,000 a year. Dealer or- 
ganizations will be set up in large cities, 
ready to sell and erect a house in four 
days. Landscape gardening service will be 
available. Later perhaps furniture will be 
offered by General Houses. Because the 
houses will be of known value it is thought 
that they will be easily borrowed upon or 
“turned in” like used cars whenever the 
owner wishes. The matter of value is 
considered important by General Houses, 
which is aware that under present condi- 
tions a home-owner may usually obtain 
only 55% ona conservative first mortgage. 
The company plans to consolidate first 
and second mortgages, to lend 75% of 
the value of house & lot on reasonable 
terms, the financing to be handled by an 
affiliated company. General Houses ex- 
pects to add later a line of still cheaper 
houses for large-scale projects, also a 
de luxe line which will be to it what 
Cadillac is to General Motors. 

The idea of a “machine-made house” 
may not be accepted quickly. But Archi- 
tect Fisher feels that when people see such 
homes are cheaper, more attractive, more 
comfortable to live in, prejudice will 
diminish. He points out that mass-produc- 
tion has increased rather than hurt the 
functional and esthetic beauty of automo- 
biles. Large advertising campaigns will be 
put on and when competitors arrive, the 
structural features of various types of 
houses may be as widely-known and dis- 
cussed as Floating Power and Free Wheel- 
ing. 


Loop Flurry 

Not all the excitement on the streets of 
Chicago last week was caused by the con- 
vening of the Democracy (see p. 10). 
Some of it was caused by the Chicago 
banking situation. 

At the beginning of the week the city 
became mildly bank-conscious when 
Banker John Bain & associates were put 
on trial as a result of the crash of the 
twelve Bain banks last October with de- 
posits of $10,000,000, loans of $13,000,- 
ooo and only $321,832 on hand in cash. 
By the end of the week the city was far 
more bank-conscious. During the pre- 
ceding three days, 22 outlying banks had 
closed their doors. Into the Loop, strong- 
hold of Chicago finance, marched a small 
army of worried depositors, some of them 
foreigners, most of them poor, practically 
all of them owners of small savings ac- 
counts. They seemed to select no partic- 
ular bank for their activities. For two 
days withdrawals were heavy. The largest 
Loop houses, Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co. and First National Bank, felt 
the brunt of the army’s largest attack. 

By Saturday withdrawing had subsided. 
Like all’ large and sound banking institu- 
tions, Chicago’s had made plain that the 
money was there and could be had for the 
asking. In First National, ruddy, crinkly- 
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faced President Melvin Alvah Traylor 
made two speeches before crowds of 
clients, one speech in the savings depart- 
ment, another in the checking department. 
He explained that his bank had passed 
through the Chicago Fire (1871) and 
weathered it; had gone through other De- 
pressions and weathered them; would pass 
through this Depression. Money was on 
hand for each & every depositor who 
wanted his share. The crowds dispersed. 

By Monday the Loop was once more 
quiet. But behind closed doors there was 
great to-do. Central figure in a long 
bankers’ conference was Charles Gates 
Dawes, lately resigned from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.’s presidency to as- 
sume the chairmanship of his Central Re- 
public Bank & Trust Co. Since his re- 
turn to Chicago during the Republican 
Convention, speculation had run high as 
to why he had resigned from R. F. C. at 
what seemed like the peak of the corpo- 
ration’s activities. 

Toward Monday evening the reason for 
his return had become more apparent. 
In the week-end uncertainty, Central Re- 
public’s stock, unlisted, had slipped badly 
on over-the-counter quotations—from 46 
to 2. Talk of liquidation was in the air. 
Late in the evening Banker Dawes issued 
a statement. Said he: 

“The demands on the Central Repub- 
lic Bank & Trust Co. during the past 
week made necessary recourse to borrow- 
ing to meet them. These loans have been 
completed and place the bank in an im- 
pregnable cash position. The loans nego- 
tiated are for current requirements and 
to pay depositors, and are not for the pur- 
poses of liquidation.” 

Observers thought they understood 
what Banker Dawes meant by this equivo- 
cal statement. Everyone was aware that 
the “borrowing” referred to was made 
through R. F. C. That fact explained why 
Banker Dawes had resigned its presidency. 
It also explained why he talked about the 
loan being for “current requirements and 
to pay depositors” and not for “liquida- 
tion.” R. F. C.' cannot lend money to 
liquidating banks. Thus smart Banker 
Dawes & advisers had found a polite 
formula that allowed the bank the option 
of buttressing its capital and staying in 
business or giving depositors the oppor- 
tunity to withdraw their funds when, as & 
if they saw fit, without undue haste, while 
other Loop banks remained unaffected by 
the perturbations of quick liquidation. 
Meanwhile Central Republic was _ re- 
ported to ba making no new loans. The 
Loop was calme 

Still fresh and cheerful last week in the 
Loop was news issued a few days before 
fronr Northerr Trust Co., long a model of 
conservatism among the five large Loop 
institutions. Northern Trust announced 
payment of its regular quarterly dividend 
of $4.50, thus maintaining its $18 annual 
rate (raised two years ago from $12). It 
was the only Loop bank failing to cut its 
dividend rate in 1932. 


Adjourned 


Suddenly and unexpectedly last week 
the Senate Banking & Currency Commit- 
tee voted to halt its probe of Wall Street. 
No decision was made on whether it would 
start again in the autumn but politicians 


know that most such investigations when 
once allowed to lapse are seldom revived. 
The Committee returned to Representa- 
tive La Guardia his little brown trunkful 
of papers relating to Wall Street and the 
Press. Only a week ago $50,000 had been 
received to continue the investigation un- 
til March 4, 1933 but in Washington it was 
guessed that that much was needed to 
cover a deficit already incurred. 

William Fox, still under subpoena, lay 
ill abed, rising only when he heard that 
the investigation was ending (see col. 3). 
The final session was marked by the ap- 
pearance of two women who lost money in 
the market. The Senators listened to Miss 
Grace Van Braam Roberts of Highland, 
N. Y., “farmer,” suffraget and clubwoman. 
She was no ordinary sheared, bleating 
lamb but a shrewd woman who was once a 
very active trader, whose father was the 
late Charles Henry Roberts, president of 
the Carolina Central Railroad and whose 
brother is Owen F. Roberts, former inde- 
pendent member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. The bone of her contention 
was that in 1921 Hayden, Stone & Co. had 
“induced” her to buy 150 Atlantic, Gulf 
& West Indies shares although the house 
was running a pool in the stock at the 
time to keep it up while the partners, in- 
cluding Richard Hoyt, unloaded their own 
holdings. She said that she brought a suit 
over the transaction, won $16,000. What 
especially angered her was that the New 
York Stock Exchange failed to discipline 
Hayden, Stone on this evidence but in- 
stead exonerated it of wrongdoing. Miss 
Roberts told of having lost “several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars because of 
this sort of thing.” She spoke caustically 
of “the assured impudence of Mr. Whit- 
ney’s dishonesty.” Unwilling to re-open 
this old feud, which had hitherto escaped 
publicity, was Hayden, Stone & Co. last 
week. They implied that the suit had been 
won on technicalities, that Miss Roberts 
was a “bad loser” as well as a woman who 
would leave no Hayden, Stones unturned. 

— 2 — 


Deals & Developments 

Dividends. Wrote Carlton A. Shively, 
financial editor of the New York Sum last 
week: “From a speculative standpoint, 
the market probably would do better if all 
dividends were omitted at once. Worry- 
ing about the tooth is worse than the 
pulling.” 

While prices of leading stocks last week 
continued to reflect worry about dividends, 
some notable pullings took place. Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. passed its 
7% preferred dividend for the first time 
since the company was formed in 1899; 
it also passed its 6% preferred. Borden 
Co. (milk) declared a 50¢ dividend against 
a previous 75¢ quarterly rate. Public 
Service Corp. of New Jersey cut wages 
and dividends by 6%, making the new 
rate $3.20 against $3.40 yearly. Electric 
Power & Light Corp. passed second pre- 
ferred and common dividends despite re- 
ported earnings of $9,265,000 for the 
twelve months ending March 31. Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. passed its dividend. 
American News Co. cut its payment in 
half. General Tire & Rubber passed its 
preferred payment, as did Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, large independent. 
Another omission was that of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. (Satevepost, Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Country Gentleman) ; and shortly 
afterward Curtis announced a general 10% 
advertising rate reduction. Gloomy Chi- 
cago was cheered by the announcement 
that the three big Insull companies will 
only reduce, not omit, their dividends at 
the next meetings. Commonwealth Edi- 
son and Peoples Gas will pare their rates 
from $8 annually to $5, while Public 
Service Co. of Northern Illinois will cut 
to $3. For the year to June 1 the divi- 
dends casualty list has included 422 omis- 
sions, 506 reductions. 

Kreuger’s Diamond. Less than two 
years ago Diamond Match Co. sold a 
block of stock to bankers (reputedly 
Bancamerica-Blair Corp.) for $13,000,000. 
The block was not heard of again until 
National City Bank, Bankers Trust, Pitts- 
burgh’s Union Trust and Chicago’s Conti- 
nental Illinois announced last May that 
the late Matchmaker Ivar Kreuger had 
turned up with it for collateral. They 
threatened to sell the 3,500 red, crinkly 
1oo-share certificates to reimburse them- 
selves for a $3,800,000 past due loan to 
stricken International Match. But the 
numerous protective committees and 
Irving Trust, trustee for International, 
clamored loudly for return of the shares, 
legally obstructed their sale (Time, June 
18). Last week they agreed to the sale 
if the proceeds were impounded for further 
wrangling. At the upset price of $5,249,- 
500 the block was auctioned off to the 
one & only bidder, Diamond Match. 
President William Armstrong Fairburn 
must have chuckled softly at clearing 
$7,750,000 without lifting a hand, at profit- 
ing roundly from Ivar Kreuger’s blasted 
dreams. 

In Waukegan. On the Lake Michigan 
water-front in Waukegan, IIl., is the large 
plant of Johnson Motor Co. which was 
formed in 1921 to make a 35-lb., 2-h.p. 
outboard motor. From sales of 3,500 mo- 
tors in 1922 the company reached a peak 
of 31,000 in 1929, a figure representing 
more than half the industry’s output. The 
company now makes five sizes of outboard 
motors, ranging from the 14-h.p. single 
cylinder motor to the 4-cyl., 32-h.p., 116- 
Ib. Johnson Sea Horse. During the last 
two years motor-boat sales have dropped 
badly. Last week it was no surprise when 
the smooth dronc of Johnson Motor Co.’s 
affairs was broken, the firm sputtered, 
coughed, lapsed into receivership. 

Fox Week. In a Washington hotel 
early last week William Fox, hounded 
onetime head of Fox Film Corp., still lay 
ill abed with diabetes, dizziness and a bad 
cold (Time, June 27). Though refusing 
to release him from its subpoena, Senator 
Peter Norbeck’s Banking & Currency 
Committee fina!ly decided not to quiz 
him until hearings on stock exchange 
practices are resumed next autumn (see 
col. 1). Cineman Fox promptly rose from 
his sick bed, checked out. 

But his woes continued to thicken. Fox 
Theatre Corp., from which he was ousted 
in 1930, filed suit last week against 
Founder Fox, his wife, daughter and four 
friends, demanding an accounting of 
profits from alleged manipulations of the 
company’s stock while Fox was in con- 
trol. Some of the counts had already been 
aired before the Senate Committee, but 
he was charged with committing “divers 
actsofmisappropriation and malfeasance,” 
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Burroughs 


can assist in handling 
Accounting Problems 


arising from the new 


FEDERAL TAX LAW 


@ The Burroughs field force is prepared to render 
assistance in determining the minimum changes 
necessary in accounting routine or equipment to 
handle whatever additional work may be required. 
@ For those whose accounting is seriously affected, 
real economies are possible through the use of 
Burroughs machines and Ginsuees recently designed 


to meet the problems created by this law. 


A telephone call or a wire to our nearest office will bring a 
Burroughs representative with complete information. Or, 
write Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Burroughs 





Manufacturers of ACCOUNTING MACHINES + ADDING MACHINES + STATISTICAL MACHINES + TYPEWRITER BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
TYPEWRITER BILLING MACHINES +- CALCULATING MACHINES + CASH MACHINES + TYPEWRITERS +» CORRECT- POSTURE CHAIRS 
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accused of realizing “through unjust and 
unlawful means and devices .. . large 
gains of a fraudulent and secret origin 
and nature.” Fox Theatres seeks to re- 
cover specifically $2,782,825 from- Founder 
Fox, and by compelling Founder Fox to 
open his private books hopes eventually 
to obtain $5,000,000. Prominent among 
the “divers acts” cited was forcing 
brokers to hand’ over a $441,000 share of 
am underwriting fee to his daughter Caro- 
line Leah Taussig. Immediately upon fil- 
ing the suit, Fox Theatres went into re- 
ceivership. 

Though the company is not insolvent, 
officials readily admitted that it did not 
have sufficient liquid assets to meet cur- 
rent liabilities. Among the fixed assets 
listed were the claims just filed» against 
Founder Fox, “worth many millions of 
dollars,” and investments in subsidiaries, 
now in the hands of receivers or trustees 
themselves, and real estate, on which 
mortgage defaults have been made, total- 
ing $21,360,000. 

Unlike many another ousted tycoon, 
William Fox would probably be able to 
satisfy the huge claims, if obtained, of 
the suit now pending. For his majority 
holdings of the two small voting issues of 
stock in Fox Film and Fox Theatres he 
was reputed to have been paid about 
$18,000,000 cash and a $500,000 annual 
dispensation until 1935. 





Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

Louis Graveraet Kaufman, 59, resigned 
as chairman of the executive committee 
of Manhattan’s Manufacturers Trust Co. 
(with which his Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. was merged in 
February). While president of the Michi- 
gan Bankers’ Association he discovered 
that national banks might branch with the 
Comptroller of the Currency’s permission. 
He kept mum, went to New York to 
purchase the old Phenix Bank. After 
merging the Chatham Bank, he acquired 
several others which he operated as 
branches. Bets as high as $5,000 were 
made that he» wuld be stopped. Permis- 
sion was granted by the Comptroller, a 
written opinion obtained from the Attor- 
ney General, and Banker Kaufman was 
credited with originating national branch 
banking. 

Edgar Kobak, vice president & general 
sales manager of McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., was elected president of the 
Advertising Federation of America at 
its 28th annual convention, in Manhattan, 
succeeding Gilbert Tennent Hodges, mem- 
ber of the executive board of the New 
York Sun, who was made’ board chairman, 
a position vacant* for the past two years. 

Joseph Richard Kraus, vice-chairman 
of Cleveland’s Union Trust Co. (total 
resources: $290,000,000), was elected 
board chairman, succeeding Joseph Ran- 
dolph Nutt, treasurer of the Republican 

National Committee. 
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Office Boy 


Last January nearly 600 novice archi- 
tects began work on the preliminary 
problem for the 25th annual $4,000 Paris 
prize of Manhattan’s Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects. All but eight of these 
were eliminated on the second problem 
and in April all but four. The four were 
told to design an opera house, were put 
into four small cubicles in the Beaux-Arts 
Institute. They were isolated, put on their 
honor not to communicate with each 
other, given ten weeks to finish. 

Finalist Richard H. Granelli, 25, a self- 
taught office boy, had won one of the 
Institute’s $500 scholarships last year for 
study at Fontainebleau. He figured music 
buildings brought him luck. He figured 


further that the main problem of an opera 
house was to get the people in and out 








Wide World 
RicHArD H. GRANELLI 


.kept his taxi, called up friends, did 
the town. 


quickly. Concentrating on the cloak- 
rooms and taxi driveway, he drank gallons 
of black coffee, slept on the floor of his 
cubicle, drew and erased with furious care. 

There is no telephone in the Bronx home 
where Finalist Granelli lives with his 
father, an Italian mosaicist. But last week 
he got a telegram. He thought the judges, 
including Architects Ely Jacques Kahn 
and Whitney Warren, had decided. Fran- 
tically he jumped into a taxi, urged the 
driver to speed. They were arrested. At 
midnight Richard Granelli reached the 
Institute at last, heard the news that he 
had won the $4,000 prize, giving him 18 
months at Ecéle des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
another twelve months of travel or study 
elsewhere. He kept his taxi, called up 
friends, did the town. 

Slight, enthusiastic, brown-eyed Prize- 
man Granelli has had encouragement from 
Architect Henry Wildermuth and from 
1921 Beaux-Arts Winner Lloyd Morgan, a 
junior partner of Architects Schultze & 
Weaver where Granelli was office-boy. 
Second and third finalists were .Max 
Abramovitz and Theobold Holsopple. 


Plumbed Artforms 


When Charlotte Corday stormed into 
Jean Paul Marat’s bathroom in 1793, he 
was in his high, churnlike tub and she 
stabbed him to the heart. When Siamese 
soldiers and sailors stormed last week into 
King Prajadhipok’s Bangkok bathroom 
(see p. 18), made by Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Co., the big U. S. bathtub 
was empty. 

Seriously as well as cynically, some Art 
critics have called plumbing the only im- 
mortal U. S. art-form, the country’s sole 
contribution to world culture. U. S. 
plumbing annually reaches new esthetic 
and utilitarian highs. Last week King 
Prajadhipok missed. new plumbing highs 
in Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden. 
A magenta watercloset built all in one 
piece of porcelain stood alone on a green 
throne, simpler than Prajadhipok’s. A 
seven-foot bathtub surnamed the Bourbon 
Luxury was flooded with soft lighting, 
framed in banks of peonies, on a marble 
stage. The National Association of Master 
Plumbers’ annual exposition was definitely 
art-conscious. The Master Plumbers 
claimed that their “glorification of the 
unmentionable” had evolved a “new con- 
ception” of the bathroom. The New 
Bathroom is designed 1) to dress in; 2) 
to keep clean in; 3) to relax in. It is the 
cinema bathroom on a small scale. It has 
a bath-rail beside the tub for books, 
cigarets and a tea set. It has a vertical 
hand-rail to hold onto while one steps 
into the tub. There is a sun-ray lamp, a 
pillowed rubber mat on the floor. There 
are closets with sliding glass doors for 
towels and clothes. There are shadowless 
mirrors. The bathroom denizen may 
stand on a given spot in the floor and see 
his weight indicated on the wall in front 
of him. The bathroom, not of porcelain 
which may crack or “craze,” is of rough- 
surfaced iron, % in. thick, coated with 
enamel. A color may be baked on: T’ang 
red, clair de lune blue, Ming green, rose du 
Barry, orchid de Vincennes, etc., etc. 

A “plain” bathroom fixture is hard to 
get. The three leading manufacturers 
(Standard Sanitary, Crane, Kohler) now 
create in five main art periods: 1) the 
heavy “masculine” Renaissance; 2) the 
light “feminine” periods such as 18th 
Century, Empire, Directoire; 3) the neo- 
classic; 4) the Colonial; 5) the modern- 
istic. Standard Sanitary emphasizes the 
neo-classic; Crane the Renaissance; Koh- 
ler the “Metropolitan,” a modernistic style 
which, according to an exposition sales- 
man, “means as much as Standard’s neo- 
classic.” But all three master plumbers 
plumb in all periods. 

Little known outside their profession 
are the master creators of bathroom 
fixtures. Best known is Standard’s George 
Sakier, a tall, dark, sardonic bachelor with 
long tapering hands, who was educated to 
be a mechanical engineer. He creates five 
new model bathrooms every six months 
for private exhibition to architects, deco- 
rators, plumbers. He designs Fostoria 
glassware too, invented the square-bot- 
tomed glass. He designed King Prajad- 
hipok’s empty neo-classic bathtub. 
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Rich White 

Tue Store—T. S. Stribling—Double- 
day, Doran ($2.50). 

In The Forge (T1me, March 23, 1931) 
Author Stribling gave the first spin to a 
projected three-novel cycle about the 
South. He told of the fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of the Vaiden family during the 
Civil War. The Store tells particularly of 
Col. Miltiades Vaiden and his rise to 
notoriety in Florence, Ala., about the time 
of Grover Cleveland’s presidencies. Writ- 
ten in the great tradition of well-peopled 
novels, the book successfully commingles 
impartial observation and ubiquitous sym- 
pathy, tinged with a faintly sub-acid hu- 
mor. In pitch, scope, execution it is easily 
the most important U. S. novel of the year. 

Col. Miltiades Vaiden, a vastly human 
character who should walk straight into 





THOMAS SIGISMUND STRIBLING 


His tri-cycle has two big wheels. 


the U. S. Pantheon, is more than the 
central figure of the story. He is the focus 
in which the town of Florence reflects its 
earthen realities, its haunting bright poten- 
tialities. Left high & dry by the Civil 
War, before which he had been overseer 
on a cotton plantation, the Colonel is now 
of no particular account in his own eyes, 
or in anybody else’s. Only Ponny, his dull, 
adoring wife believes in “Mr. Milt’s” in- 
evitable greatness. He had married her 
for her money years ago, but the money 
was gone, and she was barren. Ponny 
grows bigger & bigger with affection and 
fat, but never with the hoped-for child. 
In the middle of his middle-aged decay 
Miltiades looks about Florence for some 
foothold to begin his climb. A drunken 
confession on the part of T. Handback, 
the town’s wealthy merchant, gives him 
his chance. Years ago Handback had 
cheated Miltiades of his small fortune in 


*New books are news. 


cotton; now, when the Colonel learns that 
the highly respectable Handback keeps a 
quadroon mistress, Gracie Vaiden, one of 
the old Vaiden slaves, he uses the informa- 
tion to pry himself, as a clerk at $7.50 
a week, into Handback’s store. Straight- 
way he makes friends with the Negroes 
and poor whites, by selling 16-0z. pounds 
of goods instead of the customary twelve. 
Soon he has the reputation of being the 
most upright man in town. 

Trusted entirely by the rascally Hand- 
back, Miltiades oversees the collection of 
his crops. Chance brings him the oppor- 
tunity to settle old scores—he ships 500 
bales of Handback cotton to New Orleans, 
puts the proceeds in a valise in Gracie 
Vaiden’s attic. Though Handback’s mis- 
tress, she is an old Vaiden slave and will 
never tell. Miltiades goes about his busi- 
ness, calmly awaits the storm. The whole 
town knows of his peculation, accepts it 
philosophically: “Hit’s nachel—hit’s 
nachel . . . evahthing what’s bad _ is 
nachel.” 

Handback, ruined, is philosophical until 
he can collect legal proof against Milti- 
ades. Then he starts trouble, mostly for 
himself. In his frantic search of Miltiades’ 
house for the money, Ponny, whose puffing 
& groaning at last mean more than 
obesity, is frightened into a miscarriage 
and death. Handback finds himself glad 
to accept Miltiades’ trifling settlement. 

Miltiades spends his money fast. “If 
I have money I think I ought to do some 
beautiful things with it.” He opens a 
department store, buys an estate. He pro- 
poses marriage to Drusilla Crowninshield, 
an old flame of his, marries her daughter 
Sydna instead. Drusilla knows him of old: 
“You really are an outrageous man. 

You appear to people who don’t know 
you as a most conventional man, but you 
really stick at nothing and regret little.” 

‘Miltiades’ troubles do not end with his 
wedding. His investments go bad, his 
tenants try to bully him. But by means 
of his extraordinary pertinacity he wins 
at least respite. Handback, on discovering 
how Gracie took part against him, com- 
mits suicide. The force behind Miltiades’ 
tragic story has, willy-nilly, affected every- 
body in Florence—Landers, the second- 
sighted postmaster; Toussaint, a Vaiden 
octoroon; particularly young Jerry Catlin, 
Miltiades’ nephew, a highly attractive 
character whose undeveloped capabilities 
leave the book with an aftermath to be 
harvested, presumably, in the closing 
novel of Author Stribling’s cycle. 

The Author. Born in Tennessee, 1881, 
Thomas Sigismund Stribling was gradu- 
ated from the University of Alabama in 
1904, wrote super-Sundayschoolish stories 
for the Nashville Sundayschool magazine. 
From such efforts he made a slow recov- 
ery. Birthright, his first novel, was pub- 
lished in 1921. Ten years later he began 
publishing his cycle for which he has been 
gathering material all his life. Says he of 
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its characters, its locale: “To talk about 
whom I interviewed for this book is non- 


sense. I was born into it and when I get 
out of it, I'll die out of it.” Other books: 
Fombombo, Red Sand, Teeftallow, Bright 
Metal, Strange Moon, Clues of the Carri- 
bees, Backwater. The Store is the Literary 
Guild’s July choice. 
Genesis, Exodus 
We Becrn—Helen 
Harrison Smith ($2.50). 
In the cyclorama of historical novels, 
reaching around from hoary antiquity to 
practically contemporaneous times, there 
are some highly pictorial spaces left com- 
paratively blank. One such space, crammed 
with history not adequately fictionalized, 
is the period after Queen Elizabeth’s 
death, when religious malcontents fled 
England for Holland, cleared out from 
there for*a newer, presumably better 
world. Pilgrim Fathers & Mothers are 
the heroes & heroines of Authoress Car- 
lisle’s book. In We Begin she paints, with 


Grace Carlisle— 
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HELEN GRACE CARLISLE 


Her panorama is of passionate Pilgrims. 


meticulous nicety of detail, an historical 
mural of extraordinary scope. Following 
muralist technique, she manages to make 
her characters striking but not too per- 
sonal, her details vivid but not too bright. 
Only a theatrical ending tarnishes her 
brilliant scenario. 

The story starts in Scrooby, in Shake- 
spearean times, when William Brewster, 
lord of the manor, first listened to the 
Brownists preach of a God whom the 
Church of England failed to recognize. 
After a stormy career at court Brewster 
retired to his country home, became the 
mainstay of what was regarded as a rabid 
sect. Among these were Eleazar Dexter 
and his younger brother John who, though 
saints of a kind, still thought enough of 
the devil to fall in love. Both loved the 
same girl, but in different ways. Eleazar 
was a religious bigot who loved Anne in 
order to save her soul, John a happy 
farmer who loved the earth and all its 
foison. Anne chose John, sending away 
Eleazar half mad with sanctity and lust. 
The brothers’ contradictory natures clash 
throughout the story, symbolize for Au- 


4c 


thoress Carlisie contrary traits in Pilgrim 
Father psychology. 

After intolerable sufferings at home the 
Dexters, with other Pilgrims, get away 
to Holland. There they stay for some 
ten years before they can collect sufficient 
money, organization and courage to cross 
the sea. At last, bonded to the speculative 
Merchant Adventurers, they are furnished 
transportation. With their embarkation 
on the Mayflower the story enters more 
familiar ground. But the actualities of 
the trip, the landing at Plymouth, the 
first buildings, the first plantings, the first 
Indians and their strange ways, all are 
materialized by Authoress Carlisle in fas- 
cinating detail. Meanwhile the struggle 
between John Dexter and Eleazar takes an 
unexpected turn. Hopeless of his brother’s 
wife, Eleazar transfers his unholy zeal to 
an orphan, Purity, whom Anne has adopted 
on the Mayflower. His passion, counter- 
ing the similar passion of John’s son, 
David, is ended only when he violates 
the maid, leaves her to drown herself. 

The Author. Born in New York City’s 
East Side 34 years ago, Authoress Carlisle 
ran away from home young, went to 
London, worked there as a typist during 
the War. On her return to the U. S. she 
took up acting, played a child role in 
The Miracle. Disappointed in her theatri- 
cal talent, she took up writing “in an 
effort to do something.” Together Again, 
See How They Run, Mothers Cry (the 
last snapped up for the talkies by First 
National) were immediate successes. The 
scholarly weight of historical research in 
We Begin acts as a sedative to her emo- 
tionally excitable pen. 
Murders en Brochette 

Srx Dean Mren—André 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2).* 

With an élan vital worthy of an amorous 
novelette Author Steeman, whose book 
won the 1931 Prix du Roman d’aventures, 
writes of five murders in a villainous row. 
For all the police could do, the row might 
have gone on around the world. A 
languorous heroine stops that—at least 
one man must be left alive to prevent her 

- murdering herself. 

Five years ago six friends shook the 
impoverished dust of Paris off their feet, 
scattered to the world’s ends to win for- 
tunes which, at an agreed date, they are to 
return to share. The time is up. George 
Senterre returns to Paris rolling in wealth. 
Jean Perlon, who has won nothing but a 
sunburn meets him; on their first night’s 
celebration they run into Carmen, their 
friend Gernicot’s fiancée. Both men de- 
sire Carmen, but Gernicot, traveling with 
Namotte, is due to arrive on the Maure- 
tania, Just out of port Namotte is tossed 
overboard. Gernicot arrives in a bad 
state of nerves, full of wild talk about a 
mystery man with a red beard and black 
goggles who is out to get them all. Gerni- 
cot is shot, Gribbe stabbed, Tignol ab- 
ducted. Meanwhile the police have not 
been idle, have detailed Wenceslas Voro- 
beitchik, nicknamed Wens, to trace the 
murders. Spick & span Monsieur Wens, 
whose progress in the case is registered by 
the way he wears his trousers, creased or 
draped, adds to the horror by identifying 
the murderer as one of the already mur- 
dered men. 


Steeman— 


*Published June 16. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Into a Montparnasse bar strode pear- 
shaped Paul Poiret, famed coutourier, 
wearing a light woolen jacket, black sash, 
Japanese peasant’s hat. With him was 
Artist Guy Arnaud, Legion of Honor man. 
Two Englishwomen giggled at M. Poiret’s 
costume. Offended for his friend, Artist 
Arnaud rebuked them: “Mesdames, you 
have insulted a genius.” Up rose one 
James Clark, U. S. escort of the English- 
women. “Monsieur,” said he, “you have 
insulted two ladies.” Légionnaire Arnaud 
challenged Clark to a duel with rapiers. 
Mr. Clark, demanding his right as the 
challenged party, stipulated fists. M. 
Arnaud replied that if Mr. Clark wished a 
vulgar brawl he would send his chauffeur 








PauL PorrRet 


His friend took it on the chin. 


to fight him. Mr. Clark hit M. Arnaud 
on the chin. Gendarmes separated the two. 
M. Poiret went home. 


Her hair now honey-blonde because she 
was “tired of being a red-haired hussy 
all my life,” Soprano Mary Garden, 55, 
arrived in the U. S. from Europe to sing 
Carmen in Cleveland this week. Said she, 
patting her middle: “Here I work like the 
devil getting this figure and then they 
always find some big fat blonde to point 
out as Mary Garden! . I am at last 
heartbroken over a man. He is, alas, 
Andrea Spada. I have been in Corsica 
where he was a swashbuckling brigand and 
I loved him so much I named my dog 
after him.” 


When Funnyman Ed Wynn told radio 
listeners about the man who was denied 
an automobile driver’s license because “he 
failed to stick out his hand—with a five 
dollar bill,” the New York Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles took exception, got an 
apology. 

Apparently “suffering illusions of gran- 
deur; for instance the idea of leading the 


country back to prosperity,” Edwa 
Young Clarke, onetime Imperial Kleagle 
and chief organizer of the Ku Klux Klar 
was committed to Chicago Psychopathi¢ 
Hospital for examination. His commit 
ment was requested by the executive board 
of Esskaye Inc., an organization founded 
by Promoter Clarke for which he proposed 
to enlist 2,000,000 members at $100 mems 
bership fees. Said Hospital Superintendent! 
Francis J. Gerty six days later: “I find ne 
evidence of psychosis or mental disease 
This opinion is not official, and it will be 
necessary for several other alienists to subs 
mit their findings before Clarke’s statu 
is determined.” 

At Hermann, Mo. on the Missouri river 
a weather-beaten skiff pulled alongside thé 
shiny government towboat Mark Twain 
aboard which Secretary of War Patrick 
Jay Hurley was inspecting inland water. 
ways. Aboard the skiff was its owner, Wilé 
liam (“Steamboat Bill’) Hechmann, old 
time river pilot. Observing an enormous, 
fish lashing about at the end of a ling 
astern the skiff, the Secretary shouted: 

“Where did you get him?” 

Replied “Steamboat Bill”: “Out of the 
river. It’s a catfish.” 

“T see it is but I can't believe it.” 

“T caught him for you. We eat ’em.” 

The Secretary invited “Steamboat Bill” 
aboard the towboat for dinner, had t 
45-lb. catfish served for breakfast. 

Lita Grey Chaplin, divorced wife of 
Film Comedian Charles Spencer Chaplin 
signed contracts with Fox Film Corp. for 
her sons Charles Spencer Jr., 7, and Sid 
ney Earl (“Tommy”), 6, to appear with 
her in five pictures. Reputed fee for the 
first picture: $35,000. 

Home in Hollywood from travels around 
the world Comedian Charles Spencet 
Chaplin unfolded a plan to relieve the 
Depression: ‘The Allied Committee o 
War Reparations has agreed it will receivé 
from Germany about $35,000,000,000 iff 
War reparations. But Germany says shé 
cannot pay. Very well, then let the Allies 
make capital of this part of the agreement, 
and issue the amount that Germany owes 
them in international currency and paj 
themselves, each nation to be given he 
previously. agreed share. This would. be 
fiduciary currency guaranteed by the Allie§ 
to have the same par value as gold. Each 
nation could deposit in a central bank @ 
bond equal to the value of her share of 
reparations. Should any nation attempt 
to discount this currency she would for 
feit her bond. With the first allotment 0 
this currency, each nation would agree t 
purchase silver. This silver would repla 
the original guarantee bond, which would 
be retired immediately, leaving the silvef 
as a bond to function in its place. T is 
money could be called ‘Leagues,’ with thé 
identification of each Allied nation’s stamp 
on it. Germany agreeing to pay the ex 
pense of launching this scheme, and recog; 
nizing this currency at gold par valug 
would then be released from her deb§ 
without any disadvantage to the Alliet 
countries.” ’ 
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